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E ACH VOLUME of The Interpreter’s Bible covers a specific part of the Bible. 

With all 12 volumes you cannot neglect any part of your study or 
preparation. This may sound like exaggeration, but look at the facts. Only in 
The Interpreter’s Bible do you find all these features: 









@ General Articles—On each testa- 
ment, individually, and on the Bible 
as a whole—the equivalent of a sem- 
inary course in Bible. 

@ The Working Page—On one page 
you have your study aids before you. 
At the top of the page is the double 
text. In a band below is the exegesis 
followed by the exposition. 


@ Double Text—Both the King 
James and Revised Standard ver- 
sions of the Bible printed in par- 
allel columns for easy comparison. 
e@ Exegesis—Supplies the substance 
of all that has been discovered about 
the meaning of the Bible. 

e Exposition—Transforms scrip- 
tural implications into down-to-earth 
applications. The expository values 
of The Interpreter’s Bible alone are 
worth your investment. 


e@ Introductions—Background 
terial for each biblical book. 





















































@ Durable Binding—Bound in dur- 
able, rugged dark blue cloth stamped 
with black, red, and genuine gold, 
The Interpreter’s Bible is a life time 
investment that will last a lifetime. 
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Those who have some of the volumes are better off than those who have 
none. But those who have all 12 volumes have the knowledge of 146 of the 
ablest scholars, preachers, and teachers of the English-speaking Protestant 
world at their finger tips. If you do not have your set started, go to your 
bookstore today and make arrangements to purchase all 12 volumes. If you 
lack some volumes, they are waiting for you at your bookstore—waiting to 
fill the gap in your preparation. Don’t delay. Get all 12 volumes of The 
Interpreter’s Bible on your library shelf today! 


Each vol., $8.75 12-vol. set, $89.50 
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Some signs of the times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional 
news and trends, continue to page 21. 


Jet-borne cloak-and-dagger activities of 
the American government indubitably 
disappointed and disheartened American 
churches, and counter-charges of Russian 
spying hardly sufficed. But church lead- 
ers, still trying to put the best pos- 
sible construction on the peace-bungling, 
hoped that the heads of government 
would meet again to agree on an 
end of nuclear-weapons testing, some di- 
rectives to the Committee of Ten on Dis- 
armament, a strategy for living with the 
divided-Germany problem until tomor- 
row, or the day after, brings the oppor- 
tune time for a solution, and some sug- 
gestions for peaceful competition that 
would take account of the unmistakable 
and unavoidable differences between peo- 
ples. . . . Methodist hopes found voice 
at General Conference. . . . 


Bus and lunch-counter sit-ins as meth- 
ods of nonviolent protest against racial 
discrimination will probably fade into 
insignificance in comparison with a go-to- 
church campaign now beginning. Groups 
of Negroes, armed only with pronounce- 
ments of protest, are presenting them- 
selves at the doors of “white” churches, 
asking permission to worship. If they are 
welcomed (as they usually are), they sit 
quietly and reverently and take part in 
the services. If they are refused entrance, 
they leave their statements and give the 
word to the newspapers. This deliberate 
effort to “force the hand” of the churches 
that preach brotherhood has its seamy 
side. One would hope that worshipers 
came to worship and not to defy and 
accuse other worshipers; but worshiping 
God always has-a purgative and purify- 
ing effect... . 


the cover 


Philip S. Watson has come to Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute to teach systematic theology 
from Wesley House, Cambridge, and is one 
of three professors at Garrett from Europe. 
The others are Helmer Ringgren from 
Upsala (Old Testament Interpretation), and 
Samuel Lauechli from Basel (history of 
Christianity). Apvocate staff photo. 
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COMMENT 


AT DENVER, nobody could be found who would say 
that the recent General Conference was one of our great 
Conferences—it was neither so great as those of the past, 
with their towering leaders and commanding issues, nor so 
great as Conferences to come. This was distinctly a Con- 
ference of transition. 

Consider first its composition. The 1960 General Confer- 
ence was no larger than that of 1956 at Minneapolis, and 
the proportions of pastors and district superintendents, 
lawyers, teachers, businessmen and homemakers were not 
substantially different. But there were legions of new names 
and faces, even though only a few participated in the floor 
debates. Some seasoned, trusted old conference-goers were 
noticeably absent, the ranks depleted by obituaries and 
ballots. A new leadership is emergent, but not ready. 

Second, there was its method. The tendency to freeze in 
lines of force dictated by power blocs, rather than revolving 
around powerful personalities, was clearly evident. This 
resulted in battle plans for debate and in many agreements 
made off the floor, even outside committee rooms. It was 
a Conference of compromise on far more than the race issue. 
Some said it compromised on everything but tobacco! 

Future Conferences are likely to run off farther in this 
direction, placing irretrievably in the history books the 
General Conference of the past—a glorified town meeting 
of Methodism, with delegates making unlimited speeches 
and submitting amendments to amendments without 
thought of the calendar. 

In the growing stature of General Conference committees 
the staffs of the boards and agencies, the experts on matters 
of church planning and promotion, will have more and 
more behind-the-scenes influence, even though they are 
less and less likely to be delegates. The bishops, so far 
muted at General Conference, will probably gain, especially 
if they continue such statements as the Episcopal Address. 

Third, this Conference gave new prominence to lay peo- 
ple, who have long since served their apprenticeship. For 
the first time, a lay voice dominated reports, laymen chaired 
four of the important legislative committees, and the prac- 
ticed hands of laymen fashioned most of the compromises. 
The absolutism of ministers gave way (not without a 
struggle) before the relativism of laymen and laywomen. 

Everybody knows that this new trend has its perils along 
with its blessed assurances. It has its dangers in the World 
Council of Churches and in the National Council of 
Churches, as well as in The Methodist Church. It has im- 
plications for theology and theological education, before 
and after graduation from seminary. It places burdensome 
responsibilities on the Board of Lay Activities and the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service, as on all our schools 
and colleges, to train lay people in the tasks they must begin 
and finish, if “the church is to be the Church.” 

If ministers fail to measure up it will be necessary to 
raise up a new generation of lay prophets to attend to the 
prophetic functions while ministers confine themselves to 
the priestly. That will be tragic institutionally as well as 
personally. But we would add our hope that the peril of 
this new predicament will be overcome by a revival of vision 
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and vocation on the part of both laity and ministry, serving 
together in blessed teamwork. 

Fourth, this was a General Conference that was brutally 
frank with its minorities. The Central Jurisdiction could 
have been abolished immediately if the Negro leadership 
had welcomed absorption into the North Central and 
Northeastern Jurisdictions. It was a difficult decision, and 
one that Negroes probably should not have been asked to 
make. But such responsibilities come with maturity. 

Fifth, while the Conference was aware of its overseas 
connections, it dropped the pose of paternalism. When an 
overseas delegate failed to give his name when he began 
to speak, he did not get it into the record; and when 
another started to make a nominating speech at the wrong 
time, he was called out of order. But, for the first time in 
General Conference history, a non-American presided. 

Overseas delegates had their places on committees, and 
took part helpfully in discussions, even though much of 
the subject matter did not concern them directly. They 
realized, however, that they were legislating for a world 
church, with world interests and world responsibilities. 

Sixth, there was a new expression of theology—in the 
Episcopal Address, in the committee reports, in debates, 
in hotel-lobby and snackshop conversations. Everywhere, 
in ways that cannot be defined or described, it seemed 
evident that the people called Methodist were getting ready 
to afhirm Methodist beliefs founded on experience and the 
witness of the Spirit. 

A few minutes after the Conference closed, someone 
went into the balcony and looked down upon the aban- 
doned desks and empty aisles. The seats of the bishops and 
secretaries were vacant. The microphones were silent. There 
was no choir in the balcony, but the great Cross towered 
over the platform. 

“Everybody is gone, but the Cross remains,” was the 
comment that leaped to the observer’s lips. He might have 
added: “Despite the sharpness of debate and the bluntness 
of discussion, the Cross was here from beginning to end.” 
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A PUNE 
TRADITION 


Since the earliest days of Methodism, The 
Methodist Publishing House has made a memo- 
rable contribution to the educational efforts of 
the church by supplying curriculum material 





especially prepared to meet the specific needs of n 
our Church Schools. Today that tradition is [ 
being carried out each Sunday as approximately _ 
7,000,000 pieces of literature are used in Method- pan 


ist Church Schools. 
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A Sermon by Philip S. Watson 


Reprinted from The Garrett Tower, Dec., 1959 


The most convincing argument 


lies in the work of God himself 


N JOHN 4:7-21 we hear the apostle 

twice assert that “God is love.” These 
familiar words present us with the brief- 
est and simplest possible summary of 
our Christian faith. Perhaps it is too 
simple. The three little words are easily 
spoken, but their meaning is not so 
easily grasped, and still less is it easily 
believed. When I find it so, I like to 
recall three facts which both help me to 
grasp something of the meaning and 
also encourage me to believe. I mean the 
fact of Creation, the fact of Christ, and 
the fact of the Church. 


LET US LOOK first at Creation— 
both creation in general and our own 
creation in particular. If there is anything 
certain about this, it is that we had 
nothing to do with it. Not one of us, 
from the first man who ever was to the 
latest child born today, has brought 
himself into existence or equipped him- 
self with such powers of body and mind 
as he possesses. 

Still less have we provided the vast 
and varied resources of the world in 
which our life is lived. All these things 
are given to us; they are gifts which we 
have done nothing to achieve or deserve. 
We owe—quite literally owe—everything 
to a power not ourselves, to God. 

But how do we pay our debt? How do 
we requite our Maker for his gifts? By 
loving him in return, with all our heart 
and mind and soul and strength? By 
loving our neighbor as ourselves and 
doing, not simply as we would be done 
by, but as we have been done by, so 
generously, by God? 

We ought to do so, surely, out of 
sheer gratitude. But we are strangely per- 
verse. We despise ingratitude shown 
toward a human benefactor, yet we are 
all too often oblivious of our ingratitude 
to God. 

Again and again, we take God’s gifts 
without a word or a thought of thanks. 
We take them for granted, as if they 


Philip S. Watson is professor of system- 
atic theology at Garrett Biblical Institute. 
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were ours by right. We exploit them 
for our own ends, not asking for what 
purpose they were given; and instead of 
using them for the common advantage, 
we misuse them to gain power over one 
another and even to destroy one another. 
When by means of them we achieve 
some success, we become boastful and 
proud, quite forgetting that we could 
have done nothing at all without gifts 
and resources given to us. 

Yet if we have no success, or if some 
gift that we value is taken away from us, 
we complain and protest as if an un- 
doubted injustice had been done to us. 
We are unreasonably apt to be pleased 
with ourselves when things go well with 
us and displeased with God when they 
do not. 

Yet God has immense patience with 
us. There would be nothing unreasonable 
or unjust in it if he should one day say: 
“I’m tired of this race of men that I’ve 
made. They’re ungrateful: they neither 
trust nor obey me. They’re self-willed 
and selfish; they turn my world into a 
bedlam, and now they’re even threaten- 
ing to blow it up. I'll have done with 
them; Ill withdraw my gifts and let 
them perish.” 

But God doesn’t do that. As Jesus 
points out, he daily lets the sun shine 
and the rain fall on the just and the 
unjust, and he is kind to the unthankful 
and the evil. More than once, our Lord 
seeks to make us aware of the revelation 
of God’s love and grace in the world 
around us. In the sunshine and the rain 
he sees the undiscriminating nature of 
divine love, which rebukes the limited 
range of our loving and our failure to 
love as we are loved. And in God’s care 
for the least significant of his creatures, 
the wild birds and wild flowers, he finds 
a rebuke for our anxious care for our- 
selves, our doubt and distrust of God. 

But here someone may say: “It’s all 
very well to talk about the blessings of 
the sun and the rain and to contemplate 
the beauty of the birds and flowers. But 
what about blight and mildew, droughts 
and floods, earthquakes, famines, cancer, 


and all the other ills that human flesh 
is heir to? Are these evidences of divine 
love? Or do they not rather mean that 
all talk of love in God is nonsense?” 

Before we jump to conclusions on this 
point, we should do well to remember 
two things. First, that a vast amount 
of the misery in the world is clearly 
of our own human making; it is due to 
our selfishness and sin. It is therefore 
really very presumptuous for such peo- 
ple as we are, to sit in judgment on our 
Maker. 

Then, secondly, we should remember 
the fact of Christ. 


JESUS CHRIST knew all the objec- 
tions and difficulties we can feel about 
believing that God is love. He was not 
blind to the somber, tragic side of ex- 
istence. He saw the pain and sorrow of 
men in a day when there were far fewer 
agencies for their relief than now. He 
was aware of the dire possibilities of 
plague, earthquake, famine, tumult, and 
war. He was aware, moreover, of the 
depth of human sinfulness, the wicked- 
ness of the human heart, the inhumanity 
of man to men. Yet he still insisted that 
God is love. 

Not that he used that actual phrase, 
but he taught what it says. What is 
more, he not only taught it, but he lived 
by it. He practiced what he preached. 
His whole life was lived in unwavering 
trust and obedience toward God and in 
unfailing, selfless service of men. God’s 
love is no mere doctrine or theory for 
him, but reality; and he demonstrates it 
in his life. 

He demonstrates it by making himself 
a friend of publicans and sinners, by heal- 
ing sick bodies and sick minds, by forgiv- 
ing sins. He has come, he says, “to call 
sinners”—that is the nature of God’s 
love as he understands it. God loves sin- 
ners in spite of their sin, and does not 
shun their company. 

But this is an absurd and even blas- 
phemous notion to the ordinary human 
way of thinking. As Celsus, that acute 
second-century critic of Christianity, ob- 
served: “All other religions invite to 
their mysteries those who have clean 
hands and a clear conscience . . . but 
whom do these Christians invite? Every- 
one who is sinful, weak, and wretched ... 
as if they were assembling a gang of 
thieves!” : 

The same point was put in other terms 
by a modern Muslim to a missionary 
friend of mine: “To say that God loves 
sinners,” he said, “is as absurd as saying 
I like bad apples!” This was what 
shocked and alarmed the good and godly 
among the contemporaries of Jesus. It 
seemed to them an attack on the very 
foundations of religion and morality. 
And that was why they crucified him. 

Jesus’ preaching and practicing of di- 
vine love was what led him to the cross; 
and in the cross the whole problem of 
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IF THE WORK of redemptive love 
is to gain a foothold in the affairs of 
men, it must first come to life in the 
affairs of the Church in such a way 
that the Church truly becomes the 
“beloved community.” 

—Eart H. Furceson, Wesley Theological 

Seminary, Washington, D.C. 


TO TRY TO eliminate religion 
from education and government or in 
other functions of American society is 
like trying to extract the hydrogen 
from the oxygen and still drink the 
water from which it comes. 


—EnsworTuH REIsNER, Milwaukee, Wis. 


EXISTENTIALISM is a_philos- 
ophy that confronts the human situa- 
tion in its totality to ask what the 
basic conditions of human existence 
are and how man can establish his 
own meaning out of these conditions. 


—WituiaM Barrett, The Saturday Evening 
Post (Nov. 21, 1959). 


ALCOHOLISM is a disease of the 
station wagon set and is not con- 
fined to Skid Row bums. 


—C. NeExson Davis to Methodist Temperance 
workers, Little Rock, Ark. 


NON-CONFORMITY ought to be 
a social goal, as long as such non- 
conformity is constructive and cre- 
ative. Diversity of expression is the 
glory of God’s creation and the in- 
dication of genuineness of being and 
productive security. 


—NeE ts F. S. Ferré at American University, 
Washington, D.C. 


. . . FAITH is not capital from 
which one can draw interest. 


—Emit Brunner, The Letter to the Romans. 
(Westminster Press.) 


THE STORY OF our age is told 
most precisely and most eloquently in 
its imaginative literature, and if much 
of that literature points to the ab- 
sence of man’s encounter with God, it 
also points to the human situation 
which makes such an encounter so 
rare. 








—Wiit1am R. Mue rer, The Prophetic 
Voice in Modern Fiction, Association Press. 


evil is concentrated. There is evil as sin— 
in the subtle disguise of Pharisaic zeal 
for God and righteousness, and in the 
stark and horrible form of unashamed 
cruelty. And there is evil as suffering— 
innocent and wholly undeserved suffer- 
ing—in the physical torture of the cruci- 
fixion, and in the mental and spiritual 
anguish of betrayed and rejected love. 

Yet the cross does not symbolize for 
us primarily the problem of evil. It is 
rather the answer to the problem. It 
signifies the conquest of evil by the limit- 
less goodness and almighty power of di- 
vine love. 

Here, in the midst of all the sin and 
suffering, and shining the more brightly 
against that dark background, the mean- 
ing of our text is most clearly seen. It 
was divine love as he taught and lived it, 
that led Jesus Christ to his cross, and for 
that love and in that love he died. That 
is why John can say: Herein is love, not 
that we loved God, but that he loved us, 
and sent his Son to be the expiation for 
our sins; and that is why Paul can assure 
ys that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself, not counting their 
trespasses against them.... 

It is true that, even in the light of the 
cross, there is much we still cannot 
understand, both in our own lives and 
in the world around us. But in the light 
of the cross we know that there is no 
problem worse than that Jesus faced, and 
none by which divine love can be baffled 
or defeated. For he was not defeated. If 
the cross had meant the defeat of divine 
love, Jesus would have stayed dead and 
buried, and then there would never have 
been any Church. 


ET US look, too, at the fact of the 
Church. If Jesus Christ had stayed 
dead, it would have meant that he was 
mistaken in believing that God is love. 
The love he had believed in, lived out, 
and died for, would not be God’s love, 
not the last and deepest reality of ex- 
istence. 

But the fact that Christians continue 
to gather, as myriads have gathered 
through the ages, in the name of Jesus, is 
evidence that he did not stay dead. No 
one who thinks and feels himself imag- 
inatively into the situation of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus on the first Good Friday 
can well doubt that. They were beaten, 
disillusioned, hopeless men. They had 
pinned all their hopes on Jesus as one 
sent from God; and they had seen him 
hanged as one disowned by God. For it 
is written: “Cursed is everyone that 
hangeth on a tree.” 

Therefore the very existence of the 
Church is proof that Jesus did not stay 
dead and disowned by God. If he had, 
no one ever could have preached his 
message, no page of the New Testament 
could ever have been written, no Chris- 
tian Sacrament could have been cele- 


brated. 


All these are evidence that he lives, 
and that in him God’s suffering and 
triumphant love has overcome the worst 
and the final evil of the world—death 
itself{—as the Church everywhere _be- 
lieves and teaches. 

It is true, the Church does not always 
present a very convincing message of 
divine love. The Church often belies 
its faith by its life. We have only to 
think of the evils done in the name of 
Christianity in the past, or of the divi- 
sions among the churches that still per- 
sist. 


UT THINK on the other hand of the 

saints, not the canonized and famous 
ones particularly, but those simple, hum- 
ble Christians in whose lives something 
of the same quality is seen, the same 
Spirit of love, as in Jesus. All of us, unless 
we have been very unfortunate or very 
unobservant, have met such people; and 
his love has met us through them. Here 
are living, contemporary witnesses to the 
truth of the Gospel, and witnesses who, 
one and all, will tell us that they have re- 
ceived all that they possess from Jesus: 
their goodness is not their own. 

Such people there always are in the 
Christian Church. They are new crea- 
tions of the Gospel by the Word and 
the Spirit of God. For the Gospel is al- 
ways there, and the Spirit never wholly 
departs, where the Word is proclaimed 
in sermon and Sacrament, as it is wher- 
ever the Christian Church is found. It is 
true that the Spirit of Christ is always in 
conflict with other spirits, unholy, alien 
and hostile, as Christ himself was in the 
days of his flesh; and sometimes the 
Spirit seems virtually extinguished, even 
in Christ’s Church. Yet again and again, 
when the situation has been humanly 
speaking, hopeless, the divine Spirit has 
shown amazing powers of renewal, as 
history abundantly testifies. 

Moreover, we do not yet see the end 
of the creating and redeeming work of 
God. Let us not, therefore, jump to hasty 
conclusions about it; let us not judge 
before the time. We cannot finally judge 
the value of a play till we see how it all 
turns out in the end, and the end of 
God’s drama is not yet. 

Yet we have the right to believe that 
it will turn out well. The victory won 
onthe cross and demonstrated on Easter 
Day is decisive, and the end is sure. Of 
this we can be ‘sure in faith, and in faith 
for which we have good reason. 

I have tried to show something of the 
reason, but the finally convincing argu- 
ment for any of us lies not in such 
reasoning, but in the work of God him- 
self, when the reality of divine love 
is known in our own hearts and lives 
through the Holy Spirit given unto us. 
As John says: By this we know . . . be- 
cause he has given us of his own Spirit. 


Which blessed knowledge may he merci- 


fully grant to us all. 
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Versus 


wecceeesee Weak Station 


A superintendent offers 10 proposals 


for strengthening the rural churches. 


- IT BETTER to have circuits made 
up of several churches that together 
are strong; or is it better to have one- 
church stations, even though they might 
be weak? 

The number of available ministers is 
not the only determining factor. Some- 
times stations are formed on the basis 
of pride rather than sound judgment. 
Sometimes they are made to facilitate 
pastoral appointments. The idea that the 
fewer churches a man has the more suc- 
cessful he is has a widespread acceptance, 
although in many cases it is far from 
true. 

As a result, some preachers would 
rather have one “sawed-off” station 
church, with a handful of people and a 
budget stretched so tight the pastor lives 
in constant fear of collapse, than to have 
a strong circuit composed of several 
churches. 

The problem emerges in rural areas, 
because churches tend to be smaller and 
weaker there. But we ought to quit using 
the rural church and its people as a 
whipping-boy for the ills which beset 
our rural scene. Considering the leader- 
ship that has been given, the church on 
the country circuit has done unbelievably 
well. 

We need to strengthen our rural 
charges. If, to accomplish this, we have 
to put some churches back together, then 
we ought to be willing to do so in order 
to have an effective ministry in a com- 
munity. The practice has been to divide 
a circuit work when the pastoral load 
grows too heavy, or when it can pro- 
vide a little more than an adequate salary 
for one or both of the new charges. Or 
more preaching services are promised in 
return for an increase in pastor’s salary. 
None of these provide a sound basis for 
ministerial leadership. 

In a station, when the pastoral load 
grows too heavy, we think in terms of 
employing a director of education, a 
youth worker, or an associate pastor. The 
circuit should do the same thing. 

Why should the only way out be to 
divide the charge and thus limit the 
program? After all, neither of the parts 
can do by themselves what they could do 
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together. A full-time, hard working, de- 
voted circuit pastor can put into opera- 
tion a completely adequate and well- 
rounded church program which will en- 
able his churches to do things together 
that would be impossible in a small, sta- 
tion church. 

Two preaching services each Sunday 
on circuits will not get the job done. 
Where valid, three or four services will 
not overtax the present-day preacher if 
he sees the importance of what he is 
doing. 

This is not to imply that a preaching 
service is all that is necessary to the life 
of a church. But consider what a full- 
time man with an associate—possibly a 
student minister—could do in terms of 
complete church programming. 

Another situation illustrates how un- 
realistic we have been. The idea of a 
full-time pastor having an adequate work 
load with less than 300 members is 
wholly unreasonable. Unless his work is 
an unusual situation, too much of the 
church’s planning and energy will go 
into paying his salary. 

A survey of five small stations taken 
at random from five Districts in one 
Conference reveals that of the $24,729 
raised in 1957, almost $11,000 went for 
pastor’s salary. In one District a small 
station paid $3,000 of the $6,028 it raised 
for pastor’s salary. A strong circuit that 
same year paid only $4,250 of its $15,801 
for pastoral support. 

Often, as in our case, the Conference 
is not crowded, but there is congestion in 
certain areas of appointments. It is diff- 
cult to find places for men who are in the 
second appointment after seminary. They 
are ready to move up and deserve to do 
so, but there is no place to put them. 


Y PUTTING together some of the 

small stations, and making them 
into charges that could pay a reasonable 
salary, a satisfactory adjustment could 
be made. 

There is still another factor. As we 
reduce the amount which the Commis- 
sion on Minimum Salary and Sustenta- 
tion must put into weak charges, we 
make possible the raising of the mini- 
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mum salary for our remaining minimum 
salary charges. 

This is vital at this time. While the 
average salary in a Conference may be 
good, many young men leave if the sal- 
aries for seminary graduates are unrea- 
sonably low. Combining weaker churches 
into circuits offers one way of better pay. 

These are all parts of one problem. 
May I now suggest some solutions: 

1. We need to convert laymen and 
preachers from the idea that no preacher 
“arrives” until he has a station. More 
preaching services are not necessarily the 
answer to our rural problem, and “sta- 
tionitis” has ruined many good churches 
and a multitude of good preachers. 

2. We must Seal aie way to change 
and enlarge the conception which our 
people and preachers have of the real 
purpose of the Church. Most of our prob- 
lems cannot be solved by increased ac- 
tivity and efficiency until we understand 
what we are trying to do and why we 
are trying to do it. 

3. We must convince those who plan 
and make programs for the Church at 
large that we will never save the rural 
church or the world with conference, dis- 
trict, and sub-district meetings. Over and 
over again, we work on the same few 


We 


want 


to KNOW.... 


OUR SONG 


What do I do when the bride’s fa- 
vorite wedding song does not belong 
in Christian worship? 


It is the duty of the pastor, the 
minister of music and the organist to 
urge that it be sung at a family dinner 
or at the reception, but not at the 
ceremony. 


WHO IS SERVED FIRST? 
In the ritual of the Lord’s Supper, 


why does the minister receive the 
Holy Communion first and then “de- 
liver the same to other ministers in 
like manner, if any be present,” before 
administering it to the laymen of the 
congregation? 


The assumption is that these minis- 
ters will then become members of the 
group that serves Communion. 


THE EASTERN CROSS 


What is the meaning of the cross 
with three bars, one at an angle? 


This is the cross used by the Eastern 
churches. The upper bar represents 


the inscription placed on the cross, 
and the lower bar, turned toward the 
right is supposed to stand for mercy 
shown to the thief crucified on the 
right. 


THE MINISTERIAL STOLE 


What is the use and significance of 
the stole? 


The stole, a long narrow band worn 
around the neck and falling from the 
shoulders, symbolizes the office of the 
minister, who is among the people “as 
one who serves.” It signifies the yoke 
of Christ. While the color varies with 
the seasons of the Church Year, white 
is worn for baptisms, weddings, 
Easter, Christmas, and other seasonal 
occasions. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE ACOLYTE 


What is the place of the acolyte in 
a Protestant service of worship? 


Increasing numbers of Methodist 
churches are now using acolytes 
(literally, “attendants”) to light the 
candles, and open the Bible before the 
service begins, and to extinguish the 
candles and close the Book at the end. 
Some churches use acolytes to open 
the baptismal font, to pour the water 


into basin, and even to direct the 
people during the Communion serv- 
ice. Some churches have acolyte guilds 
of a dozen junior and intermediate 
boys. 


THE SHIP AS A SYMBOL 
What does the ship mean in Chris- 


tian symbolism? 


The ship is the symbol of the 
Church (hence the word “nave’’ for 
the main body of the church, reserved 
for the congregation). 


WEDDING GUEST 
A Church in Scotland has notified 


its congregation that the minister will 
not be a guest at any wedding recep- 
tion at which alcoholic beverages are 
served, and if any church member, 
objecting to this procedure wants to 
withdraw from the membership he 
may have his papers. 

Could a Methodist church in the 
United States do that? 


It surely could, so instructing its 
pastor. 


CHILDREN AT LORD’S SUPPER 


At what age should a child be in- 
vited and encouraged, or permitted, 
to participate in the ceremony of 


Lord’s Supper? 


The Discipline makes no restriction. 
Children ought not to participate until 
they have some understanding of the 
Sacrament, through preparatory mem- 
bership classes or otherwise, but it is 
assumed that knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the service would grow 
through the years. A whole lifetime is 
hardly sufficient to understand the 
Lord’s Supper. 


LIQUOR-SELLING CHURCH MEMBERS 


What does the Discipline say about 
this situation: A man who occasionally 
attends church and church functions 
has a wife who has taught in the 
Sunday school for several years. Their 
sons are good students in the public 
schools. But he keeps a tavern. 


It depends on whether he is a 
church member. The General Rules 
(Discipline, Par. 95) say that Method- 
ists are expected to avoid “drunken- 
ness, buying or selling spirituous liq- 
uors, or drinking them, except in cases 
of extreme necessity.” 


who already accept what we are trying to 
do—those who need to be reached are 
not present. 

4. We must take our leadership train- 
ing classes and other training opportuni- 
ties to the local church. One class on The 
Work of the Local Church or The 
Church at Work in Town and Country 
will do more to lift the level of a circuit 
church than a baker’s dozen sub-district 
schools which they sometimes support 
but which they almost never attend. 

5. We must develop a workable plan 
and program which can be understood 
and accomplished by the small circuit 
church. Most of our plans are made to 
fit situations that do not exist, although 
there are many times as many circuit 
churches as all other kinds put together. 

6. We must convince the small circuit 
church that quality is determined not by 
size, but by what is done with possibili- 
ties. If this could be accomplished, it 
would go a long way in creating a sense 
of accomplishment and pride in the small 
church. 

7. We need seriously to work on the 
major problem which wreaks havoc in 
the rural ministry—the feeling of inferi- 
ority on the part of the rural pastor; the 
attitude of church people and preachers 
that when a man stays in the rural pas- 
torate he is a failure. Nothing so seriously 
threatens the future of the circuit church. 

8. We need to ask ourselves, as a 
Church, how our town and city churches 
would have fared if they had received the 
same kind of treatment the circuit church 
has suffered for years. In the small num- 
ber of places where it has had real help 
and real leadership, the circuit has done 
unbelievably well. 

9. We must enlarge the opportunities 
of our student and supply pastors to 
learn better how to do their job. A long 
step in this direction has been taken in 
the Memphis Conference with its Work- 
shop for Beginning Ministers. Even this, 
however, leaves a large segment of the 
rural ministry untouched. 

The school for Supply Pastors at 
Emory is slanted toward helping them 
learn to do a better job on their charges. 
We should continue to work toward 
some plan that would make possible a 
practical in-training program for all 
supply pastors and Conference members 
who serve rural charges. 

10. We must somehow make it possi- 
ble to keep well-trained and devoted full- 
time pastors on our circuit charges. Sal- 
ary alone will not do this. It will take 
recognition on the part of the Church 
that a man who serves successfully on 4 
circuit charge may be more deserving of 
praise and promotion than many other 
men in the Conference. 

It is past time for us to seek out more 
realistic strategies in the light of the 
present. On the face of it, the strong cir- 
cuit is to be preferred over the weak sta- 
tion. 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
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This survey tells how a pastor 
speids his leisure time and how 
much of his time is leisure. 


recreation for the 
minister? Is he interested in get- 


HAT about 
ting out to play or camp in the 
woods like anyone else? Or should he be 
expected to sit in his study and stick by 
his books? 

To some observers it may seem incon- 
ceivable that the figure in swim trunks 
diving into the waves, or the fellow in 
the denim suit and battered hat fishing 
from the river bank, is the same man 
who appears, robed, in the pulpit on 
Sunday morning. 

Others may wonder: Why should the 
minister complain about lack of recrea- 
tion? His time is his to do with as he 
pleases. To be sure, he attends some 
committee meetings, makes calls on the 
sick and the well, helps out with the Sun- 
day school and M.Y.F. when leaders are 
not available, worries about the budget, 
gives advice to people who keep coming 
to him with this and that. 

He marries, baptizes, and buries, and 
shows up at most of the church dinners 
and group social affairs. But you don’t 
call those things work, do you? 

In order to get the picture of how min- 
isters themselves feel about the matter, 
I have made inquiries of almost 200 of 
them ranging in age from 30 to 60 and 
living in various parts of the nation. In 
replies from 128 of the men, 94 per cent 
(120) agreed that the minister should 
insist on having some Jeisure time each 
week for recreational activities quite 
apart from his professional contacts and 
associations. Of these, 46 per cent indi- 
cated that they were sadly unsuccessful 
in achieving this goal; 38 per cent were 
succeeding fairly well; only 15 per cent 
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were content with the measure of leisure 
they had. Perhaps it is encouraging that 
the younger age group (under 35) con- 
sider themselves more successful. 

Recreation naturally has different 
meanings for different people, and what 
is one man’s delight may be another 
man’s boredom. These ministers were 
asked: “What types of leisure-time activi- 
ties do you find most beneficial (in terms 
of relaxation, enjoyment, stimulation, 
etc.)?” In general it may be said that in 
each age group a hearty preference was 
expressed for something involving active 
physical participation. 

Whether it is an outdoor sport (golf, 
hiking, hunting, fishing, swimming, bi- 
cycling, badminton, tennis), or an indoor 
sport (bowling, basketball, volley ball, 
table tennis), or an informal activity such 
as gardening, chopping wood, walking, 
camping, working around the house and 
yard, or “tinkering” with the car, it 
brings a wholesome change to a man 
who has been sitting at his desk strug- 
gling to get ideas down on paper. 


FTER PHYSICAL sports and exer- 
cise, the next five most popular 
recreational activities for these men are 
reading, hobbies, watching television and 
movies or plays, outings in the family 
car, and music. 

Hobbies have taken second place for 
the older men, while reading occupies 
this place among the younger. Watching 
TV and movies are third for each age 
group. Many other diversions ministers 
find enjoyable are table games, dancing, 
frolicking with their small children, at- 
tending luncheon clubs or lodge meet- 
ings, and conversation. 

These, however, were merely expressed 
preferences. When it came to specifying 
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ia Minister’s 
Recreation 


which of their enjoyed recreational pur- 
suits they had engaged in during the pre- 
ceding week, the ministers’ lists were 
considerably shorter. Generally speaking, 
the same six categories of recreation re- 
mained at the top of the lists: sports in- 
volving considerable physical activity (al- 
though these were reduced from a 
theoretical first place to an actual fourth 
place in the older men’s lists), television 
and movies (moved to first place for the 
older men and to second for the others), 
music, reading, and outings (hobbies for 
the older men). 

The number of hours spent during the 
preceding week on recreation decreased 
with the rise in age. More than 28 per 
cent of men over 45 years of age spent no 
time on recreation, as compared with 9 
and 10 per cent in the younger groups. 
Half the older men had spent from one 
to seven hours of recreation during the 
week (67 and 45 per cent in the younger 
groups); only a few (7 per cent) aver- 
aged two hours a day in recreation, while 
in the group of men under 35 years, 26 
per cent fell in this category. 

If his wife and children wish to be 
with the minister in a recreational situa- 
tion, they will need to join him in some 
church function. Questions concerning 
the amount of leisure time the minister 
and his wife had spent together during 
the preceding week indicated that ap- 
proximately three fourths of them spent 
less than seven hours in the week. The 
medians for the three age groups fell 
between one and three hours. Watching 
television seemed to present the most 
available method for the husband and 
wife to relax together, especially for a 
half-hour after a church meeting, with 
short drives and outings (often incor- 
porating some church errand), an occa- 














CIHU Learns about 


And members are enthusiastic, 


whether they are doing chores 


or discussing church doctrine. 


IHU (KY-HOO), which means 

“Can I Help You?” in Frank 
Laubach’s meaningful vocabulary, takes 
on new meaning at First Methodist 
Church in Lubbock, Tex., where a 
CIHU Club with a threefold purpose 
has been organized. It provides fellow- 
ship for junior high, high school, and 
college students interested in church- 
related vocations. It offers them infor- 
mation about the various areas of serv- 
ice. It furnishes opportunities for service 
in the local church itself. 

When CIHU members get together 
discussion may take one of several 
turns. Sometimes they talk about the 
prospects and expectations of full-time 
Christian service. At other times a prob- 
lem of theology emerges, and they 
thresh it out. Or, perhaps there is lively 
give-and-take on some topic of mission- 
ary interest. 

Service projects are important. CIHU 
Club members are doing various kinds 
of office work, serving as Saturday 
morning receptionists, and mowing 
lawns and doing errands for shut-in 
members of the church. 

Another project is hospital visitation 
that includes Bible reading and letter 
writing for patients, and shut-in visita- 
tion by a group prepared to sing favorite 
hymns. The members have visited the 
five commissions of the church to study 
membership, missions, stewardship, ed- 
ucation, and social action. 

Each year the club entertains the 
visiting preacher during the harvest re- 
vival. In 1957 they heard Rev. Albert P. 
Shirkey, of Washington, D.C., tell of 
his experiences as a college youth when 
he was brought to realize that his min- 
istry was not something in the future 
but had already begun on the college 
campus. In 1958 they entertained the 
Rev. Kenneth Copeland during the 
Harvest Revival, inviting him to speak 
at their banquet. 

CIHU membership is open to any 
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Youth naturally looks to the future, 
and when this group warms to a sub- 
ject it may well be Christian vocations. 


First Church youth (or a youth of any 
other church for that matter) who is 
either a life-service volunteer or wants 
to know more about a future in church- 
related vocations. The president (who 
must be a life-service volunteer) the 
vice president, and the secretary plan 
programs and service projects. Adult 
supervision is given by staff members of 
the church. 

To date, four young men who have 
made public dedications for the minis- 
try, and at least three others are seri- 
ously considering this step. Of the four, 
one is in his second year of seminary, 
one is in his senior year at college, and 
two are now sophomores in college. 
Often the four assist in the Sunday 
morning services by reading the Scrip- 
ture and leading in prayer. Other mem- 
bers of the CIHU Club are interested 
in youth work, the mission fields, edu- 
cation, medicine, and nursing and other 
professions. 

Frosting for the cake was provided 
with the surprise dedication of the 
1958-59 Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service yearbook to the life-service vol- 
unteers with the statement: “We see a 
world of people, eager in their expec- 
tancy but unsure in their direction. We 
find the answer, “The certainty of Jesus 
Christ.’ Love so amazing, so divine, de- 
mands my soul, my life, my all.” 






sional game of “Scrabble,” and listening 
to music the next most popular. 


F THIS sample is representative, it 

may certainly be said that Methodist 
ministers and their families have the 
wanderlust. Come vacation time they join 
the great procession of motorists heading 
for a national or state park or the moun- 
tains or seashore. There they will put up 
a tent or settle a trailer in position and 
enjoy the outdoor sports and activities 
suitable to the area. On their way, or 
perhaps as their major goal, they will 
stop to visit friends or relatives. Travel, 
outdoor sports, camping, and visiting are 
highest in the list of favorite vacation 
occupations. In some cases, the making of 
a trailer or building a summer cabin, not 
too far from the parsonage, has consti- 
tuted much family recreation. 

Fortunately, even a trip to Europe or 
the Holy Land seems to be a possibility 
for many ministerial families, and plan- 
ning for such an experience is the heart 
of family discussion for a year ahead. 

There was a time when the minister’s 
children often felt put upon because they 
were forbidden many of the pleasures 
indulged in by other families. Only a 
fourth of the ministers in the sample in- 
dicated that they felt it necessary to set 
up standards for family recreational ac- 
tivity which were different from those 
observed in parishioners’ families. 

Several mentioned that they tried to 
make their family recreation more crea- 
tive, with less dependence on watching 
TV and attending spectator sports, and 
with more of a family emphasis than 
was common in the community. Other 
restrictions applied to movies and playing 
golf on Sunday, or spending time in 
places where alcoholic beverages are 
served. 

One is not inclined to pity the Method- 
ist clergy and their families, and most of 
them do not complain—though a num- 
ber were startled when they recorded’ so 
few hours of shared family leisure time. 

Two responses represent a fairly com- 
mon attitude: “My work is so varied that 
a great deal of regular recreation seems 
unnecessary,” and “Our work, for the 
most part, allows all the recreation I feel 
necessary. I enjoy my work so much.” 

Yet the man’s wife and children should 
not be forgotten, and their rewards in 
satisfaction from the profession may be 
less. The minister may need a little help 
in protecting his own physical health. 
Some bishops are giving attention to the 
minister’s recreational needs, advising 
that free time be set aside on a regular 
schedule for him and that the churches 
assist in protecting it. 

Leisure for actual recreation and re- 
lease from the pressures of a hectic life 
are more important today than ever be- 
fore. If the minister can find this, it will 
be up to him to use that leisure in a 
truly recreative way. 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
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1 IN THESE confusing times when 
it is so hard to know what to believe, 
one fact is crystal clear: If we do not 
soon find an alternative to war, we will 
all be destroyed. We cannot have a 
World War III and survive. 

2 Strangely enough, however, while 
this fact is generally recognized, com- 
paratively little is being done about it. 
To be sure, the United Nations continues 
to meet and to administer constructive 
programs on every continent, our own 
country provides technical assistance to 
under-developed peoples, and our church 
forges ahead with its missionary pro- 
gram. But all of this is as nothing com- 
pared with what both the United States 
and Russia are pouring into their plans 
for another world war. 

3 Recognizing the gravity of our pres- 
ent situation and the urgent need for 
developing an intelligent and aggressive 
peace offensive, I want to suggest, in the 
light of the Christian Gospel, four shifts 
we must make in our thinking before 
we can justify the slightest hope for 
averting catastrophe. 

4 To begin with, we must shift from 
indifference to concern. Frank Laubach 
put it more bluntly when he entitled his 
book Wake Up or Blow Up (Fleming H. 
Revell, $1). 

5 Other threats to our security stimu- 
late a quick response. Word that two 
rabid skunks were found in the Alameda 
County hills was enough to stimulate a 
county-wide innoculation of dogs. A few 
airplane collisions brought a demand for 
federal control of the airlines. The knowl- 
edge that there are Communists among 
us keeps the FBI constantly on their trail. 

6 Any of these threats to our security 
arouse our concern and stimulate decisive 
action. But the threat of war itself leaves 
us largely unmoved. 

7 What is the reason for this? I think 
it is that we have not yet comprehended 
the fact that war itself is our enemy. 
Since the beginning of time men have 
thought of the other tribe, the other 
nation, the other army, as their enemy, 
and war as the means of destroying them. 
We have identified patriotism with war, 
and although there are many other ways 
of sacrificing and dying for one’s coun- 
try, none commands the honor that 
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Don’t allow yourself to be overpowered by evil. 


Take the offensive—overpower evil by good! 


Finding an Alternative 


to Warfare 


comes to the war hero. It was only a 
generation ago that Judge Turgee, a suc- 
cessful novelist, said to a student assem- 
bly at which Harry Emerson Fosdick 
was present, “Every nation needs a good 
war about once in 30 years.” 

8 For centuries this point of view was 
generally accepted, but more recently 
thinking men have expressed a different 
view. According to Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick’s The Living of These Days (Har- 
pers, $4), a statement from the United 
States Department of Defense declares, 
“The end of an atomic war may find 
both victor and vanquished in a state of 
almost complete ruin. It follows that 
winning the war may well not be preserv- 
ing national security.” 

As early as 1937, Fosdick tells us that 
Christians gathered at the Oxford Con- 
ference expressed themselves in these 
words: “War involves compulsory enmi- 
ty, diabolical outrage against human per- 
sonality, and a wanton distortion of the 
(Oth. «5. 

9 But the world had held the other 
idea too long to adjust quickly to the 
concept that war itself is mankind’s worst 
enemy. It may be our sluggish compre- 
hension of this big new fact that accounts 
for our difficulty in shifting from indif- 
ference to concern. Nevertheless, war is 
public enemy number 1. 

10 The second shift we must make if 
we would avert atomic catastrophe is 
from ignorance to understanding. I have 
not said “from ignorance to knowledge” 
because something more than cognizance 
of the facts is required of us. Understand- 
ing involves a feeling for the facts which 
is not always present in mere knowledge. 

11 Recently, Theodore Parker Ferris 
went to a New York play in the company 
of a young friend who had been brought 
up in the church, but who, in more re- 
cent years, had neglected it in favor of 
the excitement of city life. As they 
walked away from the theater, however, 
the young man was in a thoughtful 
mood and asked the minister why the 
church seemed so remote from the lives 
of most people. 

12 “Most ministers don’t even know 
what goes on in a city like New York,” 
the young man said, and gave one in- 
cident to prove his point. 


He told of a young woman who had 
come to work in his office, and who was 
an alcoholic. She was a fine person and 
basically capable in her work, so he set 
about to help her. The first thing he did 
was to take her to church, but he was dis- 
appointed. He said, “Nothing said or 
done in that service was even remotely 
related to that woman’s life.” 

13 The Boston clergyman responded 
to this story as a good preacher should 
and came to the defense of the Church. 
He pointed out that no one service could 
be expected to reach everybody in the 
congregation, and he added that when 
one not accustomed to going attends 
church, he rarely feels at home. 

Nevertheless, he confesses that as he 
thought the matter over he had to admit 
that there are thousands of people whom 
the Church does not understand and 
therefore cannot speak to with any effec- 
tiveness. “And,” he adds, “even when, on 
occasions, they turn to the Church, wist- 
fully perhaps, for help, many times they 
find no help at all and turn away empty.” 

14 Now if you will let the Church 
in this story represent America, and the 
alcoholic woman represent the peoples of 
other lands, especially the under-devel- 
oped ones, you have a picture of Ameri- 
ca’s role in the international scene. Most 
citizens of our country, even those in 
key positions, don’t know what’s going 
on in the world, so nothing they say or 
do has much relevance to it. And when 
other countries turn to us for help many 
times they find no help at all. 

15 But things may be even worse than 
this. Let some other country, say, Den- 
mark or India, represent the Church and 
let us represent the alcoholic woman in 
need of help. It never occurs to most 
Americans that any other country has 
anything to teach us. But as Ralph W. 
Sockman says in, Plowshares and Prun- 
ing Hooks, “Maybe we of the impatient 
West have something to learn from 
India’s political methods. Her way of 
winning independence through nonvio- 
lent means certainly merits respect and 
study. Instead of telling India ‘where to 
get off,’ perhaps we should hear her sug- 
gestions about how to get on.” 

16 The third thing we must do if we 


are to avoid atomic war is to shift from 









an attitude of fear to one of faith. 

17 Fear has always led to war, and it 
always ‘will. It motivates us to do all 
the wrong things. Much that Russia does 
that upsets us is motivated by fear. When 
Khrushchev was in London he made 
some bitter denunciations of England in 
private conversation, and a neutral states- 
man called him on it, saying he was 
only defeating his own ends. Khrushchev 
admitted this was true, and added frank- 
ly, “We Russians have lived in a state of 
siege for a generation and are apt to be 
afraid and say and do the wrong things.” 

18 John Gunther points out (Inside 
Russia Today, Harper & Bros. $5.95) 
that “fear plays a very definite role in 
Russian policy—fear of the possibility of 
dissent at home, fear of further trouble 
in the satellites, fear for continuity in 
their leadership, fear that the whole 
gigantic apparatus of the ‘first socialist 
state’ will break down, through inherent 
defects or a process of profound economic 
failure, and, most important, fear of di- 
rect military attack. 

19 We've got to quit scaring each 
other. We must find ways of assuring the 
Russians that we have no aggressive in- 
tentions. Remember that they have “been 
invaded from the West 14 different times 
in 150 years, and one city, Minsk, has 
been under foreign occupation 101 times.” 

20 Similarly, we must build conf- 
dence in our own people. Fear won't 
keep the Communists away. Our need is 
for faith: Faith in the adequacy of the 
democratic way of life, faith in truth and 
justice and mercy, faith that the universe 
is on the side of decency, and that it is 
better to go down to defeat in a cause 
that is right than to emerge victorious by 
means of deceit and brutality. 

21 That brings us to the final shift we 
must make if we are to be sure there 
will never be a third world war. We 
must shift from hatred to love. 

22 When individuals or nations hate 
each other, you can be sure they have a 
thoroughly distorted image of each other. 
Hatred always distorts visions. To see 
through it clearly is an impossibility. 

23 Hatred is stupid. The way of love 
is the only way that makes sense. Once 
Jefferson Davis, president of the Confed- 
erate States, asked General Robert E. Lee 
his opinion of a colleague, General Whit- 
ing. Lee praised him as one of the ablest 
men in the Confederate army. Later an 
officer took Lee aside and asked if he did 
not know of the bitter things that Whit- 
ing had said against him, for he had 
been one of Lee’s severest critics. But 
Lee answered firmly, “I understood the 
President desired to know my opinion of 
Whiting, not Whiting’s opinion of me.” 
That is the spirit that makes for peace— 
the readiness to appreciate the other fel- 
low whether he appreciates us or not. 

24 The major responsibility of Amer- 
ica today is to wage a war of aggressive 
good will. “Massive Reconciliation,” 
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Our Clinic 


This sermon was preached to 
nearly 550 persons in 1958. The 


preacher is an experienced mon 
and has been an instructor in 
homiletics. This is an abstract of 
his message, which is published 
here without further identifica- 
tion so that the commentator can 


be free to appraise it frankly. 


someone has called it. We can win more 
people by friendliness than by insults. We 
can get more co-operation from people 
by complimenting them for their virtues 
than by criticizing them for their vices. 

25 If Christian love became a national 
policy the cold war would be won over- 
night. The Kremlin knows how to fight 
our selfishness and our hatred because 
they are more proficient at it than we. 
But they would be helpless before love. 

26 Our tendency is to let them choose 
the weapons of the cold war: threat, 
anger, hatred, cleverness, boasting, and 
Godless materialism. Why don’t we 
choose the weapons: goodwill, generosity, 
unselfishness, justice, mercy, love? If the 
other nations of the world knew that 
these were our motives and methods, 
even the Soviets couldn’t keep them from 
flocking toward us. 

27 Paul had the right formula in his 
letter to the Romans: Let us have no 
imitation Christian Love. Let us have a 
genuine break with evil and a real devo- 
tion to good. Let us have real warm 
affection for one another as between 
brothers and a willingness to let the other 
man have the credit. ... And as for those 
who try to make your life a misery, bless 
them. ... Don’t become set in your own 
opinion. Don’t pay back a bad turn by a 
bad turn, to anyone. . . . Never take 
vengeance into your own hands, my dear 
friends: stand back and let God punish 
if He will. For it is written: “Vengeance 
belongeth unto Me: I will recompense.’ 
‘If thine enemy hunger, feed him, if he 
thirst, give him to drink: For in so doing 
thou shall heap coals of fire upon his 
head.’ Don’t allow yourself to be over- 
powered by evil. Take the offensive— 
overpower evil by good!” 


COMMENTS 


by Henry Lyte Lappin is professor of 


homiletics at Drew Theological Seminary 
in Madison, N.]. 


BECAUSE LITTLE is being done to 
prevent the holocaust of a third world 
war which “we cannot survive,” this ser- 


mon proposes to launch “an intelligent 
and aggressive peace offensive, in the 
light of the Christian Gospel.” 

This offensive demands four shifts in 
“our thinking”: First, from indifference 
to concern, because “War is our enemy”: 
second, from ignorance to understanding 
that will result in the adoption of non- 
violent political methods; third, from fear 
to faith, since “The Russians can’t be 
blamed for being nervous under our 
military encirclement”; fourth, from ha- 
tred to love for, “If Christian love be- 
came a national policy, the cold war 
would be won overnight.” 

The sermon concludes by quoting cer- 
tain verses from Romans 12:18 with the 
singular but conspicuous omission of the 
verse which runs, /f possible, so far as it 
depends upon you, live peaceably with 
all, Paul apparently had met some men 
with whom not even Christian saints 
could live peaceably. 

The sermon is forthright and enthusi- 
astic. The mechanics of the discourse are 
satisfactory, provided one does not object 
to the withholding of Scriptural support 
until the very end and it, then, being 
presented in a selective fashion. 

Presumably the intention of the 
preacher is to change minds and enlist 
supporters for the “peace offensive.” If 
this is to be accomplished, it is advisable 
to start where people are. Undoubtedly 
some of the hearers are in accord with 
the preacher’s approach and will move 
with him, sympathetically, point by point 
to the conclusion. On the other hand, 
there will be some who will raise ques- 
tions, if not sharp dissent, from the very 
outset. Let us take a look at these hearers 
and their ideas. 

Some of these think that there is now 
a stalemate that will prevent a world or 
global war, and that the actual problem 
is little wars, fomented by Communist 
leaders through penetration into the 
Near, Middle, and Far East, as well as 
in Western Europe and Latin America. 
These thinkers hold that there may be no 
global or World War III. Such persons 
will question the validity of the introduc- 
tion and question also the competence of 
the preacher to direct an “intelligent 
peace offensive.” 

Then there are serious students of the 
nature of government who will maintain 
that the government of any nation-state 
has an inherent duty to maintain order 
within and to resist invasion from with- 
out. They point out that this duty means 
the use of force when necessary. Some 
say, “Every state has an executioner in 
the basement; the totalitarian state has 
one in every room.” Whatever one calls 
such thinkers, they reply by pointing to 
the facts of life. 

Some, more philosophically minded, 
will argue in the words of the late Arch- 
bishop Temple, “To will the right means 
to will the power to enforce the right.” 

(Continued on page 18) 
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College 


Is Not for Everybody 


By ORLO STRUNK, JR. 


And here are three reasons why 
one college dean thinks so. 


T WAS cold the day Timothy Snyder 

got the letter from the college dean. 
That letter was conspicuous in the pile 
of Christmas greetings because it looked 
oficial, and it was. It told Tim simply 
and plainly that he could not return to 
college unless his final grades for the 
semester were better than his mid-semes- 
ter grades. 

Now Tim knew that this was asking 
almost the impossible. So the letter was 
as good as a dismissal. It spoiled Christ- 
mas for Tim’s parents as well as for him- 
self. It also saddened Tim’s pastor, who 
had helped get Tim into college. 

Oddly enough Tim felt relieved. Al- 
though he said nothing about this feel- 
ing of relief to his parents or his pastor, 
he quietly rejoiced. 

Tim’s story is far more common than 
may be supposed. 

He is one of thousands of young men 
and women, crowded into college dormi- 
tories, who should be somewhere else, 
doing something else. They should not 
be in college at all. Colleges are hurt by 
these young people, but what is far more 
important, college may seriously hurt 
them. 

I can think of at least three reasons 
why some young people should not be 
encouraged to go to college. 

They are not temperamentally suited 
for college work. Oddly enough, such 
young people often themselves recognize 
this. “I’m just not the college type” may 
be a misleading phrase sometimes, but 
frequently there is more than a splinter 
of truth in it. 

Temperament, of course, is a highly 
complex thing, and in America we have 
tended to minimize it in our emphasis 
on environmental factors. But tempera- 
ment is real and it is powerful. Sooner or 
later it must be reckoned with. 

Many young people actually do not 
want to go to college. This motivational 
factor is crucial. Having heard a re- 
spected person state why he should go 
to college, the young person frequently 
establishes a pseudo-belief on the issue. 
“Of course I want to go to college,” he 
soon learns to say, but at another level 
a quiet voice is saying, “Of course I 
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professor of psychology, West Virginia 
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want to stay out of the Army as long 
as possible,” or “What I really want to 
do is get a job and settle down.” Unfor- 
tunately, these quiet voices sometimes 
determine behavior, including the be- 
havior called failing. 

Many do not have enough brains for 
college. This is a crude way of putting it, 
but the point is clear. At one time edu- 
cators considered an intelligence quotient 
of 120 a basic necessity for doing college 
work. Though we now lower the figure, 
it cannot be lowered much. Perhaps we 
have already downgraded our intellectual 
requirements too far. Certainly there are 
thousands of college young men and 
women with I.Q.s far below 120. Some 
of them are getting by, but many more 
are unhappy, maladjusted, and failing. 


HERE are other more specific and 
personal reasons why some young 
people should not go to college, but these, 
I believe, represent a significant triad. 
You may counter with the argument 
that, though these may be legitimate rea- 
sons for not going to college, every young 
person should be given a chance. But 
equally important are the questions: A 
chance for what? A chance to fail? A 
chance to scar himself psychologically? 
Besides, the give-everyone-a-chance 
philosophy succumbs to the cultural doc- 
trine that places college education at the 


top of the ladder. This doctrine says, in 
effect, that only college people make 
significant contributions to our world. 
The Christian community, on the other 
hand, recognizes no hierarchy in func- 
tions. 

It is true that we have never really 
accepted this idea, but it has a solid place 
in Christian theology. At some point we 
are going to have to accept the fact that 
the secretary, the plumber, the cook, the 
mechanic, the bookkeeper, and thousands 
of other occupations hold significant posi- 
tions, Christianly speaking. And these 
positions do not require a college educa- 
tion. They may require special training 
and talent, but they do not require a col- 
lege degree. 

The minister holds a crucial spot in 
this problem. He often finds himself in 
a position to aid in the reality-testing 
process. Properly sensitized and trained, 
he can assist in evaluating a young per- 
son’s needs and potentialities. The right 
kind of relationship may reveal the silent 
voice of motivation, the subtle revolt 
against a college education, the deep de- 
sire to be a builder of houses rather than 
a scholar. 


ND, of course, the minister needs to 
be constantly on guard against 
projection and desire for self-satisfaction 
on his own part. The minister may be 
overpowered by the simple fact that a 
college education “did so much for him.” 
His own investment may lead him to be- 
lieve that surely all would prosper from 
a college education, as did he. But this 
just is not so. 

The minister might even find a cer- 
tain personal satisfaction in sending his 
young people off to college. That, by the 
way, was the case with Timothy Snyder. 
Basically Tim did not want to go to 
college. But he was a likeable fellow. He 
had become president of the MYF, and 
Tim’s pastor had always wanted a young 
man from his church to go into the min- 
istry. He worked hard at it. He per- 
sonally felt good the day he learned that 
his own alma mater had accepted Tim. 

The acceptance was on academic pro- 
bation and on the weight of the pastor’s 
exuberant recommendations. But the im- 
portant thing was that Tim was going 
to college. In view of Tim’s real motiva- 
tions and needs the letter from the dean 
was almost inevitable. Tim was actually 
relieved by his dismissal. His parents 
were a bit ashamed and angry. The pas- 
tor felt cheated, both by Tim and his 
alma mater. Actually, the whole thing 
had been a mistake. 

Should you as a minister encourage 
youth to go to college? 

Many, yes; some, no. The choice must 
be made in an atmosphere of acceptance 
and reality-testing, and, above all, the 
decision must be made within the con- 
text of a sound Christian doctrine of 
vocation. 









SERMON 
STARTERS 


For the second half 
of Whitsuntide 


A cross at the center of 


worship reminds us that God could 


not care more than he does. 


All Religions Are About the Same. July 17. 
Text: John 3:16; Scripture: Gal. 2:11-21, 
3:1-5; Zech. 8:3-5; Matt. 7:21-27. Sug- 
gested hymns: 256, 270, 337, The Meth- 
odist Hymnal. 


MELVIN WHEATLEY has advised 
Methodist youths to beware of “hazy tol- 
erance and fuzzy thinking.” Our theme 
represents an axiom which may well re- 
flect these perils. Some people make the 
statement because they lack spiritual dis- 
cernment, some in the effort to cover up 
their own religious indifference, still 
others because they have never faced the 
realistic demands of a truly vital religion. 

Against this easy tolerance, bring to 
bear the basic principles of the Christian 
faith which make it unique. Basic Chris- 
tian beliefs include: 

(1) A personal God who is Creator of 
the universe. 

(2) God’s ultimate self-disclosure in 
Jesus Christ. 

(3) The Church is the Body of Christ 
and the community of believers in his 
saviorhood. 

(4) The Bible as the unique source of 
religion. 

(5) The Christian religion involves 
personal and social morality. 

(6) Every Christian is a “called per- 
son” in the sense of wholesome voca- 
tional investment of time, talent, and re- 
sources. 


But, I’m Only One Person! July 24. Text: 
Exod. 3:5; Scripture: Exod. 3:1-12, 4:1-4, 
10-17; Phil. 4:8-9; Luke 2:40-51. Sug- 
gested Hymns: 249, 287, 288, The Meth- 
odist Hymnal. 


EVERY person knows the frustration 
that comes when he considers his own 
little place in the scheme of things. Does 
his life really count in the vast world of 
persons, atoms, bombs, and deep needs? 
Moses thought himse]f too small a person 
to be a savior for slave people. 


Some are cynical today because of the 
three A’s which shape much of American 
society: abundance, atomic energy, and 
automation. Depersonalization brings a 
decline in personal responsibility, but 
Christian faith holds to the sacredness of 
human personality. 

The turning point in any life—as in 
Moses’ life—comes when a person dis- 
covers that the place where he stands is 
holy ground. Edward Everett Hale’s re- 
minder is pertinent: 


I am only one, 

But still I am one. 

I cannot do everything, 

But still I can do something; 

And because 1 cannot do everything 

I will not refuse to do the something that 
I can do. 


Every person can count in terms of 
personal influence, personal witness, per- 
sonal dedication to Christ, and personal 
service through the church. Edwin Mark- 
ham’s poem, How the Great Guest Came, 
has a good word here. 


Whatever Will Be, Will Be! July 31. Text: 
Rom. 8:28; Scripture, Rom. 8:26-39; Jas. 
1:5, 17, 22-25; Matt. 6:26-30. Suggested 


W hitsuntide 


For the special days of this 
season, see Christian Advo- 
cate, April 28, page 19. The 
traditional color for W hitsun- 
tide, after Trinity Sunday, is 
green. This is the season of 
the Holy Spirit and the birth 
and expansion of the Chris- 
tian Church.—Editors 


hymns: 72, 73, 301, from The Methoaist 
Hymnal. 

THIS AXIOM was expressed a few 
years ago in a song which is no longer 
heard, but its philosophy lingers on: 
“Oue sera, sera, whatever will be, will be. 
The future’s not ours to see, Oue sera, 
sera, whatever will be, will be.” 

Today the preacher confronts a con- 
trasting reaction to such a philosophy. 
There is fatalism which regards man as 
a pawn in the hands of fate. Then there 
is a free and easy optimism which holds 
that nothing bad ever happens to good 
people. In the text, Paul suggests the 
basis for the Christian concept of provi- 
dence. What are the needs here to be 
treated ? 

Face up to fatalism. Many professed 
Christians see doom as the only destiny 
for beleaguered man. Roger Hazelton 
has a good treatment of this problem on 
God’s Way With Man (Abingdon Press, 
$3). He says, “Nothing in our Christian 
faith excuses us from having to face and 
think through that which causes others 
to accept fatalism.” 

In everything we need to see God as 
Paul did. The providence of God means 
God is working and willing in and 
through the passing events of what we 
call our world. God’s love and grace sur- 
round us all. See Annie Johnson Flint’s 
oft-quoted poem, God’s Promises, for pos- 
sible steps in treating the theme. 


1 Couldn’t Care Less! Aug. 7. Text: 1 Peter 
5:7; 1 Cor. 12:25; Scripture: Luke 15:1- 
10; 1 Peter 5:6-11; 1 Cor. 12:14-27; Luke 
12:15, 22-23, 29-34. Suggested hymns: 
17, 324, 297, The Methodist Hymnal. 

THE THEME is an expression used 
by a person to indicate his own lack of 
concern. It often expresses hardness, 
selfishness, and self-concern. But it can 
mean, “I wish I didn’t care so much.” 
This attitude is poisonous to the human 
heart. Christian faith has much to say 
about this whole area of concern and care. 

The Epistle of Peter was written to 
Christians under persecution by Nero, 
and it brings hopeful assurance of God’s 
care. Here is a message of comfort. God 
cares for each person. It is a message of 
concern—which calls the Christian to be 
concerned for others as much as self. It 
is a message of challenge which sum- 
mons each person to see the cross of 
Christ as God’s call to care and concern. 

The cross at the center of worship re- 
minds us that God could not care more 
than he does. It is the eternal plus sign. 
The cross challenges us to the spirit of 
concerned love. Christians change the 
expression to read, “I couldn’t care 
more!” 


Business Is Business! Aug. 14. Text: Mark 
8:36; Scripture: Mark 8:34, 9:1; Joel 2: 
21-29; Mark 6:30-43. Suggested hymns: 4, 
341, 454, The Methodist Hymnal. 

A MOSLEM proverb says, “Whoso 
craves wealth is like a man who drinks 
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sea water; the more he drinks, the more 
he increases his thirst, and he ceases not 
to drink until he perishes.” We can laugh 
at the rich fool in Jesus’ parable. But the 
word of the Master reaches whoever fol- 
lows the philosophy of “business is busi- 
ness.” 

The tragedy of materialism is that it 

blinds man to the purpose and use of 
life in God’s pattern. In 339 B.c., Socrates 
said, “O men of Athens, of what are you 
thinking, that you give all your time to 
the getting and spending of money, while 
you neglect your own children to whom 
you must leave it all someday?” 
' Halford Luccock recalls an outline of 
a sermon on this text by Dr. A. H. Boyd 
of England. The preacher spoke of the 
rich fool and his three mistakes: He mis- 
took his body for his soul; he mistook 
man for God; and he mistook time for 
eternity. 

What is faithful stewardship? It in- 
cludes acknowledging life as the gift of 
God; living life with trust in God not in 
oneself alone; it is seeing life’s value de- 
termined not by dollars but by soul- 
growth; and it is to see all of life in its 
spiritual context. 


You Can Change Human Nature. Aug. 21. 
Text: John 3:4; Scripture: John 3:1-13; 
] Thess. 5:16-24; Mark 1:29-39. Sug- 
gested hymns: 381, 512, 225, The Meth- 
odist Hymnal. 


CHRISTIAN faith challenges the idea 
that you cannot change human nature. 
It posts to the transforming power of 
God and the results of that power in the 
lives of countless Christians through the 
ages. 

There is basis for pessimism here. See 
the slow progress in human relationships, 
the continuing demand of co-existence of 
conflicting ideologies. Some think that 
man cannot change for the better, that 
there is an apparently incorrigible ele- 
ment in human nature. 

But man has changed for the better. 
As irrigation has made the desert bloom, 
so man has taken on fresh hope. Con- 
sider the changes reflected in the aboli- 
tion of human sacrifice such as witch- 
burning, polygamy, slavery, dueling, and 
piracy. 

William James’ definition of conver- 
sion is apropos here. Find it in his 
Varieties of Religious Experience, page 
189. (New American Library, $.50). 
Steps in effecting this change would in- 
clude the desire to change; acceptance of 
the “divine ought” in life as in Paul’s 
Damascus Road experience; breaking 
with the bad habits of the past; and gain- 
ing and maintaining a belief in the power 
of God to transform human nature. 

This was the power that provided 
growth and expansion of the early 
church, It can make over today’s church. 
It holds great promise for the church of 
tomorrow. 
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Here are some of the ways—and rewards— 
of entertaining in the parsonage. 


For VW. 


Preacher 


NTERTAINING is an_ enjoyable 
part of being a minister’s wife. One 
of them told me so. She is Mrs. William 
E. Callahan, and her words are: “En- 
tertaining is one of the most fun things 
I do. I wouldn’t entertain so much if I 
didn’t really enjoy it.” 

What makes entertaining fun, of 
course, is when the parsonage family 
reaches out with a true welcome. These 
are the words of Mrs. Donald Hogan of 
Butler, Pa., who also says, “Only when 
it offers sincere friendship can parsonage 
entertaining be complete.” 

Unquestioned sincerity and a friendly 
interest in each individual are require- 
ments listed by Mrs. Blair S. Latshaw of 
Chicago, Ill. The important thing about 
entertaining, Mrs. Latshaw says, is “the 
eager willingness of host and hostess to 
share of themselves and of those values 
they hold most dear.” Mrs. Latshaw, 
now retired, likes the idea of holding 
open house because it provides an op- 
portunity to contact many individuals. 

But methods of entertaining are as 
individual as ministers’ wives themselves. 
Some like to entertain in smaller groups; 
some serve buffet suppers; others have 
dessert parties. “Committees,’ Mrs. 
Hogan says, “are marvelous to feed. 
They are the easiest of all to please.” 

Enthusiastic Mrs. Callahan also likes 
to hold open house, “but making it 
‘annual’ would take the fun out of it.” 
She wants reasons for entertaining. 

Here are some occasions which she 
calls excuses for parties: When new in 
a parish she and her husband hold a 
series of get-acquainted open houses, and 
when the parsonage has been redecorated 
is another good occasion. The event of 
a new parsonage calls for a party, and 
also when they are entertaining a guest 
who has special interest. The Callahans 
hold a senior breakfast each spring for 
the high-school graduating class, and they 
have an informal open house during 
Christmas vacation for college students. 

In Little Rock, Ark., Mrs. E. D. Gallo- 
way entertains small groups at buffet 
suppers, teas, coffees, breakfasts, morning 
“coke” parties. These include youth 
groups, woman’s society groups, circles, 
executive committees, the official board 











and their wives, worker’s council groups, 
and student gatherings. 

Mrs. William R. Guffick in Ocean 
Grove, N.J., handles a large group by 
issuing invitations for a series of small 
occasions with groups separated accord- 
ing to alphabet or geographically. Where 
membership is small, she likes to enter- 
tain each organization separately. 

Mrs. William Doran, Hebron, Neb., 
entertains the official board after the last 
meeting of the year, the choir after 
caroling, and various study groups. 

Entertaining in family groups is a 
rewarding experience for Mr. and Mrs. 
C. C. Campbell of Albany, Tex. This 
way entire families can get to know 
each other. This also keeps parishioners 
aware of the parsonage need for repairs. 

On this point Mrs. E. D. Smith, 
Bristol, Va., finds that a good way to 
get repairs done is to have the parsonage 
trustees and their wives in for a business 
meeting mixed with good food. 

Both Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Callahan 
advocate planning ahead. Do all you can 
the day before the party, and write a list 
of all that needs to be done. Plan the 
menu so that you can serve some things 
that can be prepared in advance. And 
let others help. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Hale, Kansas, 
Ill., like parishioners to know they are 
always welcome at the parsonage, and 
they invite individual families in for 
an occasional evening. These are often 
families who have children the age of the 
three Hale boys. 

I thought it might be well to ask, too, 
how ministers’ wives feel about enter- 
taining guests who are not members of 
the parish—a question often asked. 

Mrs. Sullins M. Lamb of Bristol, 
Tenn., thinks it is “very right to enter- 
tain friends who are not parishioners.” 
Mrs. Campbell’s comment is: “Our chil- 
dren have friends among those who are 
not parishioners, and we like to know 
those with whom our children associate.” 

“Mercy, yes!” Mrs. Phillip Bosserman, 
Norwell, Mass., exclaimed on the same 
subject. And “By all means!” was Mrs. 
Galloway’s comment. There wasn’t a dis- 
senting vote among them on that score. 
MarTHA 













Books 


of interest to pastors 


The Waiting Father: Sermons on the 
Parables of Jesus, by Helmut Thielicke, 
translated by John W. Doberstein. 
Harper & Bros., 192 pp., $3.75. 


Reviewer: Benjamin L. Gaut is pastor 
of the First Methodist Church in Lohr- 


ville, lowa. 


This work was first published in Ger- 
many under a German title meaning, 
God’s Picture Book. Little, if anything, 
is lost in translation. The lucid style and 
fresh approach to the parables of Jesus 
shine through with utmost vividness. 

The author’s purpose is to make us see 
ourselves as characters in the parables of 
Jesus, grappling with the same basic 
problems with which they grapple. “For 
as long as we fail to recognize ourselves 
in these people,” declares Thielicke, “we 
fail to recognize the Lord.” He achieves 
his goal by the skillful interweaving of 
contemporary illustrations with the bib- 
lical material. 

This book will suggest to the discern- 
ing preacher new avenues of approach to 
the much-sermonized parables of Jesus, 
and it is liberally sprinkled with quotable 
gems which sparkle with meaning. 

A sample: “For God’s faithfulness al- 
ready spans the world like a rainbow: 
he does not need to build it; he needs 
only to walk beneath it.” And again: 
“And the promise that God desires to 
give everything out of pure grace is not 
for lazybones. The grace of God is not 
cut-rate goods thrown in for a song, and 
it is anything but cheap.” 


The Kingdom, A New Testament 
Course, by Colin Alves. Cambridge 
University Press, 202 pp., $1.75. 


Reviewer: T. Crctt SwAcKHAMER 1s 
minister of the First Methodist Church, 
Stamford, Conn. 


For those who are looking for an ade- 
quate textbook in three areas here is a 
good answer. 

Membership training classes and con- 
firmation classes of young people in the 
13 to 15 age range could very wisely use 
this book. It provides an adequate text 
book for a study of the life of Jesus and 
the beginning of the Church. The Gos- 
pel of Luke and the Acts are treated as 
one book. Provision is made in each 
chapter for a basic Scripture lesson, a 
commentary on that Scripture lesson, a 
study and a group of questions for study 
and discussion. This would make ma- 





terial for a year’s study in preparation for 
church membership. 

The Kingdom makes a suitable study 
book in Sunday school classes of inter- 
mediate and high school groups. The 
language and style are simple, insights 
and interpretation of the Scriptural pas- 
sages are mature and sound. If one learns 
these lessons well he will not have to 
unlearn them in higher schooling. 

The book meets a third important 
need—to provide a reliable study book 
for laymen who want insight into the 
life of Jesus and Paul, and who do not 
have a theological background. A care- 
ful study of this book will bring students 
a long way. While it is written for 
the 13-to-15 age group, we must remem- 
ber that many earnest laymen have never 
had studies in our faith beyond this 
age. It is not juvenile, but simple and 
honest. 


The Hinge of History, An Existential 
Approach to the Christian Faith, by 
Carl Michalson, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 256 pp., $3.95. 


Reviewer: Witttam D. GEocGHEGAN is 
chairman of the department of religion, 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 


The author of this book, professor of 
systematic theology in the Theological 
School of Drew University, is one of a 
growing number of able young theo- 
logians at Drew and elsewhere who are 
concerned with philosophical theology as 
an apologetic task. Exploring lines of 
inquiry suggested by Paul Tillich’s 
method of correlation, Dr. Michalson 
analyzes man’s present situation in terms 
of basic existential ideas, and seeks to 
connect it meaningfully with the biblical 
message. 

The book is largely a collection of 
articles which Michalson has published 
since the early 1950’s, unified by the 
thesis that the Christian revelation alone 
can answer existential questions ade- 
quately. And while it cannot be said that 
Michalson has succeeded where Tillich 
and others may have failed, this book has 
the great merit of making clear the role 
of history as a basic category in existen- 
tial and Christian interpretations of the 
meaning of human existence. The author 
throws new light upon the meaning of 
Christianity as an historical religion. 

His chapter on Freedom and the His- 
torical Reason is probably the best brief 
exposition of basic existentialist ideas 


which this reviewer has seen, for the 
author has a deep sympathy with his sub- 
ject matter and an enviable ability to 
express his understanding of it with 
clarity and force. The chapter on existen- 
tialism as a form of mysticism is an im- 
portant contribution to creative theo- 
logical scholarship. 

While this book contains some 
stretches of pedestrian exposition and a 
scattering of stylistic infelicities (most 
notably a predilection for homey anec- 
dotes), it is nevertheless a book which 
every thoughtful preacher should read, 
One is likely to look far in recent litera- 
ture on Christianity and existentialism 
before finding a more successful attempt 
to throw the light of Christian under- 
standing upon the basic spiritual prob- 
lems of human beings existing today. 


The Strength of Men and Nations, 
by William Ernest Hocking, Harper & 
Bros., 248 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: AvBion R. Kine ts professor of 
philosophy at Cornell College, Mount 


Vernon, lowa. 


Nothing is more refreshing right now 
than to pick up a book from the liberal 
tradition which is just as informed and 
clever and more profound in wisdom 
than the deluge of pessimism and existen- 
tialism. 

Both as philosopher and church leader, 
Dr. Hocking qualifies as an elder states- 
man. His book shows the wide learning 
and acquaintance with the world of the 
20th century we would expect. He be- 
lieves that the contest for men’s minds is 
the essence of the actual world situation, 
and so does every preacher. One who 
wants an informed approach to current 
social ethics in his sermons cannot neg- 
lect this book. 

The philosophic heart of the book is 
the examination of “our double moral- 
ity.” It stirs memories of Niebuhr’s Moral 
Man and Immoral Society, and T. V. 
Smith’s doctrine of compromise as the 
instrument of government in The Demo- 
cratic Way of Life. But Hocking’s treat- 
ment is in the tradition and spirit of 
Royce’s Philosophy of Loyalty and a 
good antidote to either pessimism or 
relativism. 

Then there is an important (if true) 
historical thesis: that neither Capitalism 
nor Communism in the sense of 1917 
now exists. He believes that a logic of 
revolution has brought about changes in 
principle by necessity rather than by 
simple chance, and that these changes 
have been in the direction of conver- 
gence. 

This means a faith that both East and 
West are moving slowly toward an 
emerging democracy and sense of world 
responsibility. He argues for peaceful co- 
existence as an alternative to all out war. 
Whether he established the thesis I shall 
leave to the reader, except to say that it 
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js thoroughly argued and documented. 

This is not a superficial optimism. He 
senses the pitfalls with great insight. But 
the issues focused are the patterns of 


freedom. This leads him to a thorough 
examination of both the theory and 
practices of democracy and the compli- 
cated tangles of diplomacy. 


Every chapter draws the contrast be- 
tween the USA and the USSR, but the 
greatest interest centers in his discussions 
of the moral problems and resources of 
America. He criticizes the lack of dis- 
cipline in education and the misuse of 
the arts, especially in advertising. He de- 
velops an esthetic theory of importance. 

People who see all issues as black or 
white will not like this book, and those 
who easily tire of critical analysis will 
not understand Some are likely to 
find too many favorable items for Russia, 
but they will also find one of the sharp- 
est defenses of free enterprise in current 
literature. 


briefly noted 


What a Boy Should Know 
Sex, by Bernhardt S. Gottlieb. 
Merrill, 192 pp., $2.95. 

The facts about sex are presented in 
the language that Dr. Gottlieb has grown 
accustomed to hearing from his teen-age 
charges in a New York psychiatric clinic. 
This makes the book especially valuable 
for boys and for ministers who must talk 
to boys. 

One suggestion: mothers and fathers 
should read the book to understand their 
own sons. 


About 
Bobbs 


Symbols of the Church, edited by 
Carroll E. Whittemore, drawings by 
William Duncan. Whittemore Asso- 
ciates, 64 pp. (paper). 60¢. 

A concise, compact book, centered in 
the traditions and practices of the Episco- 
pal Church from which Methodism 
came. The glossary of ecclesiastical terms 
is especially valuable. 


The Revelation of God in Human 


Suffering, by Wayne E. Oates. West- 
minster Press, 143 pp., $2.75. 


A leading authority in pastoral care 
combines biblical insights with his years 
of experience as a teacher and counselor 
in this collection of sermons on the mean- 
ings of life to be found through suffer- 
ing. A good collection for the pastor de- 
siring more closely to relate his preach- 
ing and his counseling. 


The Cokesbury Marriage Manual, 
edited by William H. Leach. Abing- 
don Press, 176 pp., $2.50. 
Invaluable” is the only adequate ad- 

jective for this 27-year-old manual in a 

new revision that takes into account 

changes in marriage and divorce laws. 
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miscellaneous items of general interest to CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE readers. No Agents Wanted or Opportunity 
for Profit 
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Yue are dso invited t to » tales a copy of 
the July-August number of The Upper 
Room with you on your vacation, so 
that you may continue uninterrupted 
use of this daily devotional guide dur- 
ing the vacation season. If you do not 
have a standing (group) order or per- 
sonal subscription, send in your order 
now to start with the July-August 
number. Ten or more copies to one 
address, 7¢ per copy. Individual yearly 
subscriptions $1, three years $2. 


3 2 
Send for FREE Together 


COIN ENVELOPES 


. to distribute with the church 
bulletin, by canvassers, mailed or 
placed in pew racks. 

1. All Family Plan Donation Envelopes 


(3464x514, 234x414”) 

2. Club Plan Subscription Envelopes 
(344x514) 

3. Single Unit Subscription Envelopes 
(314x514) 

Mail your order to: Together, 740 

Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


CLASSIFIED ADS" 





accepted for 


advertising. Rate 30c per word. Minimum 


$4.50. CLOSING DATE 6 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
OF PUBLICATION. For use of ‘Box No. . 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE”; add _ $1.30. Address: 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE—Classified Department, 740 
- Rush Street, Chicago 11. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS 


HELP WANTED | 


| 
IN youth work, | 
drama, music in rapidly growing suburban 
Church, Southern California, couple-team de- 
sirable. Reply Box 17-C.A. | 


An Invitation 


The Upper Room 
cordially invites you 
to visit 
The Upper Room Chapel 
in Nashville 


on your vacation trip 


Here you will see the poly- 
chrome wood carving of . 
Leonardo Da Vinci’s “The 
Last Supper,” the beautiful 
Pentecost window, an out- 
standing devotional library 
and religious museum. Last . 
year over 40,000 people from 
all 50 states and 65 foreign 
countries visited the Chapel. 


The world’s most widely used 
daily devotional guide 
37 Editions — 31 Languages 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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ELECTRONIC CARILLONS 


Inspirational bells of magnificent 





tone. Automatic- Manual control. 


GENUINE BRONZE BELLS 


An achievement in bell 

manship! Carillons, chimes, peals, 
P 

and single bells. 


AUTOMATIC BELL RINGERS 


168 hour program-clock control. 


TOWER CLOCK SERVICE 
New...Modernized.. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 


THE |. T. VERDIN CO. 


crafts- 


.Repaired 


591 Dandridge St. * Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
“The Bell Ringers of America’ 
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THIS TIME IT WAS DENVER 
Pictorial 





(Methodism) 


During the months immediately pre- 
ceding the General Conference in 
Denver, Together carried a number of 
feature articles and many news stories 
planned to give Methodist families a 
better understanding of deliberations 
of the only body which can speak of- 
ficially for The Methodist Church. 

Now, this black and white pictorial 
takes readers directly into the Confer- 
ence itself, to see Methodist history in 
the making. It is an inspiring picture 
report on the legislative assembly of a 
church which has grown up in a de- 
mocracy and which brilliantly utilizes 
democratic principles in its own govern- 
ment. 

Still more information on what hap- 
pened at General Conference will ap- 
pear in the News section. 


























ARE YOUR CHURCH MANNERS SHOWING? 
Drawings (Worship) 


What pastor hasn’t, at some time or 
other, wished he could stop in the 
middle of his sermon to give his con- 
gregation a piece of his mind on its 
bad manners? 

If you have ever been so tempted, 
these artist’s views of the people you 
face every Sunday may do your heart 
good. It’s Together’s hope they might 
even convince some of the wigglers, 
dozers, and other annoyers of the ir- 
reverence of their ways. 

















SHOULD SHE GO TO COLLEGE? 
Powwow (Stewardship) 









A minister recently wrote Together, 
deeply concerned about how to advise 
a young woman just graduated from 
high school. Though she was outstand- 










ing both in personality and ability, she 
had told him she saw no reason to go 
to college because she wanted to get 
married. 

Feeling that Marilyn represents many 
young women today, the editors of 
Together discussed her pastor’s letter 
with a woman who is a psychologist 
and marriage counselor, a young man 
who is in seminary, a young woman 
who has just finished college, and a 
university president. 

What they say to her presents a ma- 
ture concept of Christian stewardship 
of talents as well as goods. It should 
provide lively discussion material for 
MYF in your church. 


SUNRISE AFTER CERRO GORDO 
By Ethelyn Pearson (God and Man) 


When the brakes on the Pearsons’ 
station wagon gave way, they and the 
young people with them found them- 
selves plunging wildly down a moun- 
tain road to what they thought would 
be certain death. When the driver final- 
ly managed to bring the auto to a safe 
stop, it seemed like a miracle. 

Each young person in the car had 
been concerned with a personal prob- 
lem; so had Mrs. Pearson. Yet in the 
new perspective of their brush with 
eternity, each of them found it pos- 
sible to reach a solution. 

Packed with drama and suspense, 
this true story will have a special appeal 
for young people. 


1 GO A’ FISHING 


Color Pictorial (God's earth) 


Fishing has a special significance for 
Christians. The apostle Peter was a 
fisherman. And Jesus himself said: “I 
will make you fishers of men.” 

This summer, millions of Americans 
will drop lines into streams, lakes, and 
oceans, pursuing what has been called 
the quiet sport of contemplative minds. 
Some of the spots which will lure them 
are presented in this colorful eight-page 
pictorial. Fisherman will be fascinated. 
Others, who haven’t yet learned the 
joy of the sport, will find in these 
sparkling scenes an eloquent reminder 
of the beauty of God’s earth. 


OLD GLORY VS. THE CHRISTIAN FLAG 
(Worship) 


How should the Christian and U.S. 
flags be displayed in the sanctuary? 
In 1943, Congress and the National 
Council of Churches disagreed on 
which of them should get the place of 
honor. 

This short article won’t tell your 
Worship Committee what should be 
done in your church. It will present 
an up-to-date report on attitudes and 
practices of other churches that will 
enable it to make its own decision with 
full knowledge of the background. 





(Continued from page 12) 
These maintain that under any otver 
reasoning, justice would become a mean- 
ingless word, where justice involves the 
protection of the weak. They will sot 
admit that force is evil per se, but is an 
extension of personality and in accord 
with character—wise or stupid, good or 
bad. 

Certain students of the Gospels will 
question the use of the Sermon on the 
Mount and Romans 12 as a practical 
ethic for any society other than a reli- 
gious fellowship whose purpose is to 
carry out such an ethic at any cost, even 
that of its own life. Such a fellowship 
would be a church, not a nation-state 
with a government whose duty is to as- 
sure internal order and safety from ex- 
ternal foes. 

Other New Testament students will 
question the assertions concerning the 
power of Christian love to effect mass 
transformations of attitude and conduct. 
They will point out that Jesus demon- 
strated more love during his life than 
anyone before or since, and that only one 
person came to understand and commit 
himself fully to that love during Jesus’ 
earthly existence, namely, one of the two 
thieves being crucified beside Him. If so 
much love and such extreme demonstra- 
tion reached only one, these students do 
not understand how Christian love can 
be adopted by a heterogeneous people as 
a foreign policy. 

The outright cynical will remark, “If 
Christian love is so easy, plentiful, and 
effective, why is there such a divided and 
contentious Christendom? Why do not 
the Christian churches release a conta- 
gion of unity and peace by loving until 
they are united and peaceful? Can you 
look at Christendom and say, ‘Behold 
how these Christians love one another!’ ” 

In initiating “an intelligent and aggres- 
sive peace offensive,” here are some of 
the minds with which a preacher will 
have to deal. These hearers do not rise 
readily to the idea that “If Christian love 
became a national policy, the cold war 
would be won overnight.” 

They may think that Dean Acheson 
and John Foster Dulles, not to mention 
Woodrow Wilson, were sincere, intelli- 
gent Christians who faced the harsh facts 
of the world with all the wisdom and 
Christian devotion of which they were 
capable. They may ask, “If you have 
Christian love,” even among 40,000,000 
Christian church members, how are you 
going to implement it in dealing with 
those “who will not live peaceably with 
others”? 

In my early ministry I preached a 
sermon of this kind. One of my laymen— 
who as it happens turned out to be the 
successor of Elihu Root as president of 
the Hamilton College board of trustees 
—sent me as a Christmas present a sub- 
scription to Foreign Affairs. And he kept 
it up for 28 years. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


A Good Word for Agitators 


Epirors: The sit-in strikes and much 
else in the current scene lead me to say 
a good word for agitators. I firmly be- 
lieve that every community needs at 
least one. 

Peacemakers should outnumber 
troublemakers at least 100 to 1, but we 
need those who perturb, ruffle, and excite 
us. Even the most harmonious pool 
needs an agitator to kick off the 
scum... « 

Howarp E,. Cuattin 

Methodist Church 

Charlestown, Ind. 


Protecting the Elder 

Epirors: Vernon Bigler’s article, Or- 
dination and the Sacraments | Apr. 14, 
p. 5], raises a question in my mind: 
What is more important, protecting the 
prestige of the elder, or ministering to the 
needs of Christ’s people and carrying 
out his commandments? 

The present student approved supply 
is much more qualified in all respects 
than was the average elder of the years 
Mr. Bigler cites. Today the average stu- 
dent approved supply has an under- 
graduate degree and is well into his 
theological work. .. . 

Peter A. Ricnarpson, Sr. 


Homeland, Fla. 





Epitors: Our small rural churches are 
getting “half a pastor” at best—a stu- 
dent (like myself) or a retired man. It 
would be a shame and crime against 
these smaller churches to take away the 
right of their pastor to administer the 
Sacraments. ... 

Timotuy L. Ryan 

Lampasas Methodist Circuit 

Lampasas, Texas 


Eprrors: When would The Methodist 
Church find enough ordained elders to 
do all the work that needs to be done in 
the church? 

Joun J. OLsEN 

Little Corners Charge 


Saegertown, Pa. 


Eprrors: The Bigler article is sound, 
and I would add some reasons why lay 
preachers ought not to celebrate the 
Sacraments: 

Why throw another obstacle in the 
way of church union by continuing a 
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practice in violation of catholic church 
order? 

Why excuse immature bungling in 
administering the Sacraments? (I was 
six months out of high school when I 
began.) 

Why belittle ordination? 

Joun C. WILKEY 

McDowell Methodist Church 

Pontiac, Ill. 


Counseling the Bereaved 


Epitors: Steadman Bagby’s article, 
Pastoral Duties ... at the Time of Death 
[ Apr. 14, p. 6] is helpful as far as it goes. 
But I regret the omission of any refer- 
ence to the need of future counseling of 
the bereaved. 

The minister’s task extends beyond his 
services rendered in the immediate hour 
of death. He must help members of the 
family work through their grief. And 
this may involve many visits, extending 
over weeks and even months... . 

J. DonaLp MooreHEaD 

First Methodist Church 


Bruceton, Tenn. 


More About Anthems 


Epitors: The article, The Anthem 
Speaks, Too | Mar. 3, p. 12], is important, 
but the writer is not aware of the best 
music that has been written during the 
past 25 years. I can give wholehearted 
approval to only five anthems in his en- 
tire list..... 

V. Earte Cores 

Music Ministry 

Nashville, Tenn. 


Remarriage of Divorcees 

James Wall’s article [Mar. 17, p. 5] is 
very timely with the historical back- 
ground so well presented. I especially 
liked the closing comment—that we 
should “help shape the church’s doc- 
trine of man, instead of merely reflect- 
ing prevailing doctrine.” 

Rutu W. NysBerc 
Great Neck, L1., N.Y. 


Not Methodist Lay Group 


Epirors: You should know that the 
“lay movement for democracy in Meth- 
odism,” mentioned in the news item, 
A Lay Group Seeks ‘Reforms’ |Mar. 3, 
p. 22], has no connection with The Meth- 


odist Church. 
The minister it supported when he 





charged a bishop with accepting gifts 
was tried by the New Mexico Confer- 
ence, found guilty on 17 counts, his 
ordination revoked and his membership 
terminated by expulsion. . . . 
R. L. WittincHaM 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


Eprrors: The group who call them- 
selves a “lay movement for democracy 
in Methodism” have no official connec- 
tion with The Methodist Church, or 
with any local church. 

The laymen of the New Mexico Con- 
ference are not asking for a limited 
tenure or mandatory rotation of bishops, 
nor are they seeking to change the 
established procedure of conducting 
church trials in The Methodist Church. 

W. C. Patren 

Conference Lay Leader 

Albuquerque, N.M. 


(General Conference voted “noncur- 
rence” on the memorials this group sent. 


—Ebs.) 


“Brokenness” in Theology 


Epitors: Jay E. Schmidt [letters, Apr. 
14, p. 19] objects to diversity in theology, 
because he thinks it implies brokenness 
in the Body of Christ. But why should 
it? The manner in which we handle our 
theological diversity determines whether 
there is “brokenness.” 

A member of my congregation, with 
whose theological views I have not al- 
ways agreed, says: “We can disagree 
without being disagreeable.” 

Maurice E, Taser 

Centenary Methodist Church 

Pentwater, Mich. 


Ministerial Salaries Again 


Eprrors: I have no complaints about 
the way my churches have dealt with me 
financially. I like to think that I am 
serving God full time, and the people 
in his church are paying my living ex- 
penses so that I may be free of economic 
worries—and competition. 

To me, my income is “subsistence” 
rather than “salary.” And I feel bound 
to add that the sacrificial aspects of the 
ministry are not material anyway. 

J. R. Duncan 

Methodist Church 


Wollaston, Mass. 


Heresy—or No Heresy? 


Epitors: Thomas Trotter’s article, 
Methodism’s Last Heresy Trial [Mar. 
31, p. 9], is full of interest, but it fails 
to answer the question, “Was Professor 
Bowne heretical?” 

At ordination he must have affirmed 
that he believed the Scriptures, both 
Old and New Testaments. Like other 
Methodist ministers, he must have 
studied the doctrines of the church and 
said he believed them to be in harmony 
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Here’s How We Provide 


Musie for 


Two Services 


By AUSTIN C. LOVELACE 


HOUGHTS of two services on 
Sunday morning strike fear into 
the hearts of most church musicians. 
The problems at first seem over- 
whelming. But they can be overcome. 
When our official board decided 
it was to be this way, our first thought 
was to divide the chancel choir, with 
half singing at the 9:30 service and 
half at the 11 o'clock service. A little 
reflection showed that this would 
cancel out gains made in solidifying 
the group. The anthem would sound 
tremendous at rehearsal but weak and 
unbalanced at both services. 

Next we faced a temptation to con- 
sider hiring a small group of singers, 
but this was quickly brushed aside. Our 
church had abandoned the philosophy 
of a paid quartet or choir. We had come 
to think of the choral program as in- 
tegral to the life of the church. 

The decision was to ask the high- 
school choir to take over at the first 
service, and a visit to the choir’s annual 
planning camp offered an opportunity 
to present the problem and the need. 

The response was enthusiastic. Re- 
hearsal was to be on Wednesday eve- 
nings from 7 to 8—beginning and end- 
ing promptly so that homework would 
not suffer. More boys, tied up in the 
afternoon in the school’s sports pro- 
gram, could come at the evening hour. 

Parents of the choristers were in- 
vited to come and sing with their 
youngsters, adding to the solidity of 
the choir as well as underscoring the 
family nature of the first service. 
Several responded and received pleasure 
and benefit from the experience. 

It was decided that only one anthem 
a Sunday would be sung. Various mem- 
bers of the chancel choir were called on 
to provide solos at the offertory. But 
by the time Lent began the choir was 
capable of presenting two anthems a 
Sunday and took over the full job. 
They have continued the program of 
two anthems ever since. 

A problem arose concerning the 
Sunday morning rehearsal at 9 o’clock 
before the early service. Attendance 
held up well, but it was soon obvious 
that many arrived without breakfast. 
Through the generosity of several mem- 


Austin C. Lovelace is minister of music, 
the First Methodist Church, Evanston, 
lll., and an instructor at Garrett. 


bers of the church a snack was served 
following the first service. This also 
helped to bridge the gap between the 
service and the 10:45 o'clock beginning 
of classes in the church school. 

During the year it became obvious 
that there were certain Wednesdays 
and Sundays when attendance suffered 
because of tests and examinations. A 
solution evolved during the summer 
planning and evaluation session: We 
cancelled the high-school rehearsal for 
six weeks during the exam period; 
the boys’ choir (juniors and junior 
highs) took over on these Sundays. 

Six weeks is just about adequate for 
these choirs to prepare for the service, 
and the only possible complaint that 
could be raised came from the church 
school. What was to be done about the 
junior department when the choirs 
came from the church school? 

The solution was to try to enroll 
everyone in these grades in the choir if 
possible. As a result of information 
given to the parents, more than 85 
per cent of the juniors joined the choirs. 
The families were happy for their chil- 
dren to have the experience of leading 
a total worship service—taking over all 
the responses, the anthems, and the 
hymns instead of singing just one 
anthem from the balcony and then dis- 
appearing during the sermon hymn. A 
special class was arranged for the small 
number of non-choir members every 
six weeks, but part of the time it was 
decided that they would attend the first 
service and sit with a teacher. 

As a part of the church school cur- 
riculum, time is spent in discussing the 
worship service—how it is arranged, 
why certain things are said and done, 
what worship is. At choir rehearsals, 
hymns are studied and background ma- 
terial is used from Our Hymnody, by 
Robert Guy McCutchan (Abingdon, 
$4.50). 

This responsibility has added not 
only to the membership of the choirs 
but has resulted in a very high per- 
centage of attendance. For instance, the 
boys’ choir has an average of better 
than 95 per cent attendance, without re- 
sorting to any system of awards. 

There is also a sense of belonging 
and of being needed by the church. 
The loyalty being developed will mean 
much to the children and to the church 
in future years. 


with the Scriptures. He must have 
promised that he would maintain and 
teach those doctrines. 

His brilliance as a scholar is beside 
the point so far as his heresy, or lack of 
it, was concerned. ... 

C. Gorpon CLEws 

Methodist Church 

Williamsport, Md. 


How Healthy Is the Minister? 


Epirors: The article, The Minister’s 
Own Mental Health |Mar. 31, p. 7], 
makes me wonder whether Paul’s ex- 
perience on the Damascus Road would 
have constituted sufficient grounds for 
sending him to a mental hospital for 
psychiatric examination. So long as this 
was not done, maybe we should reject 
his epistles as vain babblings emerging 
from the schizophrenic processes taking 
place in his mind! 

J. Lawrence Warp 

LeValley and Berlin Center 

Methodist Churches 

Ionia, Mich. 


Where Announcements Belong? 


Eprrors: After serving as a pastor for 
many years, and making irrelevant state- 
ments as part of a church service, I 
have come to the conclusion that this is 
the best plan for announcements: Ask 
the congregation to be seated after the 
benediction. Make the announcements 
then. 

J. M. ErHerepce 


Jackson, Ga. 


Comment on Wind 


Epitors: I am especially interested in 
your comment, “Mere Gusts—or a 
Whirlwind?” [Apr. 14, p. 3], concerned 
with charges of Communism in the 
church and among the clergy. 

You are one of all too few who can 
see through this and beyond it. We are 
in your debt for this guidance. 

Roy M. Brapy 

Highland Park Methodist Church 

Topeka, Kans. 


About Quarterly Conferences 


Eprrors: Noting Harold R. Hodgson’s 
objections to Quarterly Conferences 
[Mar. 31, p. 11], I have a few sugges- 
tions that would help him: 

Use the calendar year as the fiscal 
year for local church finance and statis- 
tical reports. 

Mimeograph all reports in advance. 

Make the first Quarterly Conference 
both a group meeting and a workshop. 

The author simply had not explored 
the possibilities of the Quarterly Confer- 
ence. If it is “worthless,” the pastor did 
not prepare for it. 

Wa ter J. WHITNEY 

Glens Falls District Superintendent 

Glens Falls, N.Y. 
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HIT RAISING OF RELIGIOUS ISSUE IN ELECTIONS 


Prominent Methodist and other Prot- 
estant leaders last month asked fellow 
clergymen to urge congregations toward 
religious toleration in politics to check- 
mate “forces of hate and uninformed hos- 
tility.” 

What happened in the Wisconsin and 
West Virginia primaries, they said, “can 
only lead to injurious dissent among our 
people” and “damage us all, Protestant 
and Catholic alike.” 

Among signers of the statement are 
the Rev. Edwin T. Dahlberg, president 
of the National Council of Churches, 
Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
and representatives of the Evangelical 
and Reformed, Congregational, Disciples 
of Christ, Protestant Episcopal, and Pres- 
byterian Churches, and a Washington, 
D.C. Baptist minister. 

The world ecumenical movement may 
well be threatened by controversy over 
the candidate’s religion, agreed three 
prominent churchmen at the 50th con- 
vocation of Yale’s Divinity School. They 
are Dr. Liston Pope, its dean; the Rev. 
Gustave Weigel, Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian from Woodstock College; and Dr. 
Donald O. Soper, prominent English 
Methodist preacher. 

Dr. Pope indicated that a top-level 
conference of Catholic and Protestant 
leaders might have to be called if things 
got any worse. He observed that in Eu- 
rope, where co-operative public religious 
meetings are becoming popular, Protes- 
tant-Catholic relations are much further 
along. All three men foresee that they 
may be emerging in the U.S. 

Dr. Soper objected to the public atti- 
tude that it is perverseness that keeps 
the religions apart, pointing out that 
doctrinal differences are very real. Father 
Weigel saw the modern “secularization 
of culture” as the great unifying influ- 
ence. “For the first time, the churches all 
are fighting a common foe.” 

Second only to the economic factor, 
religion will continue as a major influ- 
ence on voting, says a report compiled 
by the Fund for the Republic. In 1956, 
as before, both parties made emotional 
appeals to nationality blocs and to reli- 
gious and racial sympathies and preju- 
dices. Clearest example of such ticket 
balancing maneuvers, it said, was when 
Sen. Kennedy’s backers tried to show 
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“scientifically” that “only a Catholic can- 
didate could revive fading Catholic 
strength” in the Democratic party. 

Four University of Michigan social 
scientists found in a study of 1956 Con- 
gressional elections that a Catholic of 
either party, running against a non- 
Catholic, picked up the votes of 10 per 
cent of the Catholics in the other party. 

That a Jewish bloc vote exists is a 
myth, declared the American Council for 
Judaism at its recent annual meeting 
in Denver, and deplored appeals to such 
a bloc vote. 

In a Catholic Review interview, Fr. 
Francis J. Connell, a theologian of Balti- 
more, said a Catholic would sin if he 
voted for a Catholic candidate just be- 
cause they are of the same religion, in- 
stead of a non-Catholic whom he thinks 
would make a better president. (See p. 
20, May 26.) Our Sunday Visitor, Roman 
Catholic weekly, cautioned readers not 
to label as bigots non-Catholics who fear 
election of a Catholic president. 


Collect Massive Data 
on Methodist Beliefs 


Methodism, faced with rethinking its 
social witness and strategy in a changing 
world, now knows more about itself than 
ever before. 

An entirely new body of data on reli- 
gious, ethical, and social beliefs of both 
ministers and laymen was obtained by 
the sending out of 12,000 questionnaires. 

Interpretations will be published by 
Abingdon in 1960 as part of a four- 
volume study made by Boston University 
School of Theology at the request of the 
Board of Sociai and Economic Relations 
(see p. 21, October 29, 1959.) 

There were 77 multiple choice ques- 
tions including a number relating to age, 
income, size of community, political pref- 
erence, and other statistical data. Distri- 
bution was made evenly as to episcopal 
areas and the relative conservatism or 
liberalism of belief. (See p. 13, March 3.) 

Response was about 45 per cent. 

Selection by 49.5 per cent of those re- 
sponding was that the Bible is “the 
unique historical record of God’s revela- 
tion to inspired men” while only 7.1 per 
cent say they believe it is “one of several 
records of man’s religious search.” 


Only one of 12 believes that every 
word of the Bible is true because it came 
directly from God. Half of these literal- 
ists think that occupations should be 
chosen in terms of capacities in steward- 
ship to God. 

Of the church’s theological conserva- 
tives, 64.8 per cent want elimination of 
racial segregation at all levels in U.S. life, 
but only 37.9 per cent of these are willing 
to see it abolished in the church. About 
half believe that members of all races 
should have the same opportunities but 
that present patterns must be changed 
gradually, and two out of 10 believe in 
abolishing all discrimination. 

On the question of how men are saved, 
some 56.1 per cent said “by divine grace 
when they respond in repentance and 
trustful obedience.” Another 24.3 per 
cent felt that men are saved by “belief 
in Jesus Christ and upright living.” Small 
percentages said that man is saved by 
“upright character,” by “divine grace,” 
or “believing that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God.” 

Some 40.5 per cent selected the view 
that social change is the partial respon- 
sibility of the church but secondary to 
transformation of individuals; one of 
every four Methodists felt that social 
change is of equal importance with in- 
dividual transformation. 

Popular position of 47.2 per cent of all 
Methodists is that a Christian citizen is 
obligated to support his country in war 
when its existence is at stake, apart from 
considerations of justice. However, 54.9 
per cent of all the conservatives polled 
were in favor of that concept. Only 2.5 
per cent of all respondents said they could 
under no circumstances take part in or 
support a war. 


‘We Will Boil in Tar’ 


According to the teachings of Christ, 
said Nikita Khrushchev after a USS. 
plane was downed in Russia, people of 
the West “will have to boil in tar in hell 
eternally for their foul deeds against 
peace and mankind.” 

He reasoned that if they really believe 
in God, “they would be afraid of hell, 
where they inevitably would end .. .” It 
is not Christian ethics that is preached, 
claimed the Soviet leader, but “ethics of 
the bourgeois world which knows 
nothing sacred . . . the West is guilty of 
not practicing Christianity.” 












Remap Overseas Methodism 


Extensive changes to be completed by 
1964 were made by General Conference 
in organization of Methodism overseas. 

They include a new provisional central 
conference, two more bishops, seven an- 
nual conferences, and four new provision- 
als. Mainly responsible, according to the 
Board of Missions, is growth of Method- 
ist work, especially in the Lands of De- 
cision, and in some cases its adaptation 
to political crises. 

Biggest of the changes would be a 
Pakistan Provisional Central Conference 
(like a jurisdiction in the U.S.) separat- 
ing the work there from that of India. 
The new annual conferences authorized 
are for Peru, Mindanao in the Philip- 
pines, Bolivia, Poland, Sumatra, Uru- 
guay, and a new one by a division in the 
present Philippines’ Annual Conference. 
Some of these have had provisional status 
for many years. 

The four new provisionals would be in 
Sarawak, Patagonia; and by division of 
existing provisionals, in Taiwan-Hong 
Kong and in Panama-Costa Rica. 


Refuse Zoning for Motel 


Erection of a $600,000 office building 
in Raleigh, N.C. by the North Carolina 
Annual Conference may be jeojardized 
by city council refusal of a zoning change 
for a $750,000 motel and restaurant 
which the Conference also wants to build. 

Both were to go up on six acres ac- 
quired from the Methodist orphanage, 
with the motel leased to help pay for 
the other unit. 


Methodism Keeps Active 
in Iron Curtain Countries 


In some Iron Curtain countries Meth- 
odism has to contend with exacting regu- 
lations of the Communists, but worship, 
work, and witness continue, says Bishop 
Ferdinand Sigg of Geneva. 

He is an official visitor to the churches 
in some, and has contact with Methodist 
leaders in others. 

The seminary in Poland remains closed 
for lack of funds, and Methodist minis- 
ters must train at the state academy of 
theology with special Methodist instruc- 
tion on the side. There are 27 clergy serv- 
ing 60 churches with 10 to 15,000 mem- 
bers. The Methodist English Language 
School serves 4,000 students of many de- 
nominations. 

Czechoslovakia has tight control over 
religious bodies, yet 17 ministers serve 
33 Methodist churches. In Hungary, said 
the bishop, there is a deep spiritual 
quality in the 12 Methodist churches. 

Eastern European Methodism is weak- 
est in Yugoslavia; 18 churches serve 2,000 
members, mainly in the area near the 
Greek border. In the north, work is led 
by deaconesses and lay preachers. 

Swiss Methodists have joined in a 








100,000-watt Protestant radio station in 
Bern, expected to reach into Africa and 
Asia. The church has 11 overseas mis- 
sionaries, 87 ministers, and 300 deacon- 
esses. New projects are a $1.5 million 
hospital in Zurich and a $150,000 church 
at Frauenfeld. 

Ground has been broken in Salzburg, 
Austria, for a new refugee home on 
Methodist land. MCOR, World Council 
of Churches, and the U.S. Escapee Pro- 


gram are financing it. 


Name 5 to Lay Board 


Five lay members-at-large will serve on 
the General Board of Lay Activities 
under a plan approved by General Con- 
ference. 

Jurisdictional conferences will elect 27 
laymen instead of 32, with the total mem- 
bership remaining at 41. The five will 
be nominated by the Council of Bishops 
and elected by General Conference. 

Elected at Denver are: Carroll M. 
Shanks, Prudential Life Insurance presi- 
dent, Richard W. Campbell, insurance 
executive of Altoona, Pa., Paul Goodrich, 
president of Chicago Title and Trust 
Company, Milburn P. Akers, Chicago 
newspaper executive, and Gerald L. 
Schlessman, Denver, Colo., businessman. 


Poll Catholics on Voting 


Among readers polled by Jubilee, 
Roman Catholic monthly, 89 per cent 
said they thought the church would not 
try to influence a Catholic president. 

Some 57 per cent said they would vote 
for Sen. Kennedy, but only 33 per cent 
thought he would win; 67 per cent said 
they would vote for a Catholic candidate 
other than Kennedy. Only 34 per cent 
thought he would be nominated, 34 per 
cent that he would not. Among those 
answering the survey, 52 per cent listed 
themselves as Democrats. 


Aid Korean Leader's Return 


A lecturer at Boston University School 
of Law will return to his native Korea 
after many years, with the aid of Har- 
vard Epworth Church in Cambridge, 
Mass., to help set up a new government. 
In the first day of a fund drive, $300 was 
raised, said the Rev. Daniel C. Whitsett. 

Dr. Kwang Lim Koh, international 
law expert and long-time political foe of 
deposed President Rhee, said he will not 
run for office, but that he must return to 
help restore democratic institutions. He is 
influential among U.S. Koreans, a top 
leader in the Korean Democratic Party, 
and friend and advisor of John M. 
Chang, leading candidate to head a new 
government. 

Dr. Koh is a member of the Epworth 
Church. He will leave a family of four 
young children and an expected fifth to 
make the trip to his homeland. He never 
gave up his Korean citizenship. 


Would End Controversy 


A proposal to end the religious Cis- 
pute over artificial birth control has been 
made by the 34-member clergy commit- 
tee of Planned Parenthood Federation. 
Its main points are: 

e Information and research programs 
should exempt from taking part those 
who have ethical objections; however, 
such objections should not be permitted 
to deprive others of authoritative advice 
and assistance. 

e Physicians and other professionals in 
such programs must have full freedom to 
use their skills and discharge their pro- 
fessional responsibilities. 

e Research on child-spacing methods 
should have government support. 

Last November, Roman Catholic bish- 
ops assailed what they called a “system- 
atic and concerted campaign” for use of 
foreign aid on birth control programs. 

The matter became a campaign issue 
when Sen. John Kennedy came out in op- 
position to use of foreign aid funds in 
overpopulated countries. His statement 
was criticized in a Look magazine article 
by Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
and Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, stated 
clerk of the United Presbyterian Church. 
He seemed to pretend, they wrote, that 
someone had suggested forcing birth con- 
trol information on unwilling and subject 
peoples. 

His statement, as well as that of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, they said, showed poli- 
tical timidity in not wanting to risk the 
Catholic Church’s displeasure. Any can- 
didate for the presidency should be re- 
quired by the force of public opinion to 
face the birth control issue squarely, 
wrote the churchmen, especially a Roman 
Catholic, since it is Catholic political 
power that continues to deny birth con- 
trol information even to non-Catholics, 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

The birth control effort in India is 
failing, said Roman Catholic Archbishop 
Joseph A. Fernandez of Delhi, in San 
Francisco recently, and the pouring of 
enormous sums into clinics has no notice- 
able results. He expects none inside 20 
years, and by that time, he said, “we'll 
have food enough for everybody.” 


dates of interest 


Juty 4-8—South’ Central Regional Church Music 
Institute, Mt. Sequoyah, Ark. 

Jury 10-15—North Central Region Church Musie 
Institute, Greencastle, Ind. 

Juty 11-15—New England School of Alcohol 
Studies, Boston, Mass. 

Jury 13-17—Central Jurisdictional Conference, 
Cory Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Juty 21-28—Southeastern MYF Workshop, Lake 
Junaluska, N.C. : 

Jury 25-29—Western Jurisdiction Church Musie 
Workshop, Tacoma, Washington. 4 

Juty 25-29—New Mexico-Texas Church Musi¢ 
Institute, Abilene, Texas. 

Jury 25-29—St. Louis Area Pastors’ School, 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Juty 29-Avucust 8—Ecumenical Mission Con- 
ferences (NCC), Asilomar, Calif. 

Juty 25-Aucust 20—St. Louis Area Approved 
Supply Pastors’ School, Lincoln University, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 
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40 METHODIST MINISTERS IN PULPIT EXCHANGE 


Seventeen American Methodists will be 
in English and Scotch pulpits this sum- 
mer, one in Jamaica, another in Austria, 
and still another in New Zealand in the 
mos extensive exchange of ministers in 
the history of the World Methodist Coun- 
cil. The announcement was made by 
Rev. T. Otto Nall, who heads the com- 
mittee for the Council’s American Sec- 
tion. 

Eight Ohioans are exchanging with 
eight ministers in the Birmingham Dis- 
trict, after briefing at Hansworth Theo- 
logical College, and a rally in Methodist 
Central Hall, Birmingham. They will 
hear a talk by Dr. Russell Shearer, 
Methodist leader. British visitors will 
be welcomed by Bishop Hazen G. 
Werner at Warren, Ohio and Rev. 
Theodore C, Mayer, who is responsible 
for assembling the Ohio group. On Au- 
gust 22, before they return to England, 
they will report their impressions at a 
giant meeting at Lakeside-on-Lake-Erie. 

Participants are: Edwin Brown, West- 
lake, Ohio, exchanging with Albert E. 
Folley of Leicester; Alan J. Davis, North 
Royalton Church, South Cleveland with 
Emerson Birnie, Leamington Spa; C. E. 
Ferrell of Sebring with E. Gordon Davies 
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of Solihull; John F. Graham of Utica 
with Leonard Emerson of Quinton; Rob- 
ert J. Immelt, Millersburg with John 
Gray, Smethwick; Richard W. Pettit, 
Bay Village, with Dennis Cope of 
Sutton Park; W. C. Snowball of Salem, 
with Lionel Brayton of Sandon Road; 
and James Misheff, North Hyde Park 
Church, Cincinnati, with John F. 
Wright, Coventry. Also included are Ed- 
win L. Hall, Muleshoe, Tex., exchanging 
with Leonard J. Hopkins of Redditch. 

First Methodist Church, in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, is sending its minister, J. Cyril 
Downes to exchange with Richard E. 
Carlyon at Scottsbluff, Nebr. 

Marshall E. Rhew of First Church, 
Sweetwater, Tex. is going to Great Yar- 
mouth to exchange with Eric Bilton. 
Dan B. Kelly, of Glen Alpine Church 
near Kingsport, Tenn. will exchange 
with G. Herbert Raynor of Bispham, 
Blackpool, one of England’s seaside 
resorts. 

Powers McLeod of Auburn, Ala., will 
be the exchange pastor at Christ Church 
in a London suburb, where A. Harrison 
Clulow is pastor. Basil L. Johnson of 
East Heights Church, Wichita, Kans., 
will exchange with Donald Male, in 
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Bournemouth, southwest England. 

Detroit’s famed Central Church sends 
James H. Laird to exchange with E. Lin- 
coln Minshull of Central Hall, Coventry. 
Edward Thorp Read of First Church, 
Wellsboro, Pa., will exchange with 
George H. Maskell of Hendon Church, 
London. 

Most exchanges are for five or six 
weeks, but George Compton Kerr, Carl- 
isle, Pa., has a year’s exchange with Rona 
Ronald Philipps of Chiswick, London. 

A. Gordon Bellhouse, superintendent 
of Beechamville and Bensonton Circuit, 
Jamaica, and Carl J. Dodds, Jr., of Cen- 
tral Church, Yonkers, N.Y. are taking 
part in the first exchange involving 
Jamaican Methodists. 

David Sageser of Clifton Church, Cin- 
cinnati and Hugo Mayr of Second 
Church, Vienna, Austria, are exchang- 
ing for six weeks in July-August, the 
only exchange requiring that partici- 
pants be bi-lingual. While in the U.S. 
Mr. Mayr is speaking at the Missouri 
Annual Conference at several youth 
assemblies and participating in the Na- 
tional Council of Methodist Youth 
Fellowship meetings at Lincoln, Nebr. 

The long-distant exchange, a first 
with Australasian Methodists, involves 
Elton F. Jones, of Central Church, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and J. B. Dawson, superin- 
tendent of the Masterton Circuit in New 
Zealand. This is for a period of four 
months. 

“From all quarters of the Methodist 
world the ministerial exchange has won 
high praise,” said Dr. Nall. “Ministers 
report that their ministry has been en- 
riched; churches declare that horizons 
have been lifted and new understanding 
developed. It is a means of drawing more 
closely together the 19,000,000 people 
called Methodist around the world.” 
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news digest 


LEAVES ACTIVE SERVICE. Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr has retired as vice- 
president and senior professor at Union 
Theological Seminary. He will be a Col- 
umbia University research associate in 
international affairs. 


MARK 200 YEARS. Line of Splendor, 
a play about New York City’s first Meth- 
odists and founding of John Street 
Church, was given June 2 as part of the 
200th anniversary celebration of the New 
York, Newark, Troy, and New York 
East Annual Conferences. 


BUY MISSION PLANE. Episcopalian 
women in western New York State have 
bought a $15,000 single-engine airplane 
for missionary work in snowbound areas 
of Alaska. Missionary Bishop William J. 
Gordon, Jr. flew it back there. 


HONOR GREAT CHRISTIAN. 
Many church, government, labor and 
other dignitaries in Japan were among 
3,000 persons at the funeral April 23 in 
Tokyo of Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, famed 
Christian social evangelist. More than 
1,000 telegrams were received from all 
parts of the world. 


VOTE MISSION AID. A record 
budget of more than $10 million has 
been adopted for United Presbyterian 
mission work to aid some 3,300 institu- 
tions in the U.S. and West Indies. 


MAY START NEW SCHOOL. Pos- 
sibility of starting a large university in 
New York City is being explored by a 
group of conservative Protestants, includ- 
ing Billy Graham. It would have four 
graduate schools, said Dr. Carl F. H. 
Henry, editor of Christianity Today. 
$20 million is being sought initially. 


BISHOP IS ILL. Bishop Ferdinand 
Sigg, who heads Methodist work in 
Switzerland and Eastern Europe (see 
news story, p. 21) was taken to St. Vin- 
cents hospital, Portland, Oreg. on May 17 
with a heart condition. He was expected 
to be released early in June, and has had 
to cancel all U.S. speaking engagements 
to return to Switzerland. 


NEW STUDENT QUARTERS. A 
$375,000, 22-apartment building for mar- 
ried students has been started by Scarritt 
College, Nashville. It will be called the 
Jesse Lee Cunninggim Memorial. 


BROADEN LOANS. A Methodist 
student may now borrow as much as 
$2,000 from the Methodist Student Loan 
Fund. The limit had been $1,500. Inter- 
est remains at one per cent, while the 
borrower is in school, and three per cent 
thereafter. : 
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Judicial Council Rules 
On Pensioner’s Working 


The Methodist Judicial Council has 
ruled that a retired minister may draw 
a pension for disability while employed 
in secular activities. 

The decision was one of several 
handed down while the court was in ses- 
sion during General Conference. Others 
involved a bishop’s rulings, changes in 
the Discipline, election of a conference 
delegate, and responsibility for super- 
vision of local Wesley Foundations and 
Methodist Student Movement programs. 

The North Alabama Conference had 
asked if a minister retired on disability 
can receive annuity while in full-time or 
nearly full-time secular work. 

The Council “found no provision in 
the Discipline which disqualifies” such 
a minister provided his pension claim has 
not been disallowed. 

In other decisions, the Council: 

Affirmed a ruling of Bishop Jose L. 
Valencia upholding action of the North- 
west Philippines Conference in accepting 
its credential committee’s recommenda- 
tion and unseating a lay member; also 
his ruling that a former minister who 
had voluntarily located thereupon be- 
came a layman. 

Ruled that a minister under voluntary 
location can be elected delegate to the 
General or Central Conference by an 


annual conference; and a reserve lay® 
member of an annual conference or any-§ 
one can be elected lay delegate if he 

meets disciplinary requirements even 

though not present. 

Ruled that General Conference and the 
Judicial Council are totally separate and 
that a resolution of the Central Confers® 
ence of Southern Asia does not properly ; 
represent a request for judicial decisiongy 
(The Conference had asked the twom 
bodies to clarify its power to change and® 
adapt the Discipline as “the peculiar condi 
ditions in the fields concerned may res 
quire.” ) 

Ruled that direct and final responsibil 
ity for supervision of a local Wesley 
Foundation rests with a local beard of 
directors subject only to prior authority 
vested in certain boards and commissions 
and subject in regard to employed per 
sonnel, who may be effective ministerialj 
members, to prior obligations inherent im 
the Methodist appointive system; liked 
wise responsibility for supervision off 
Methodist Student Movement programs 
at Methodist-related colleges rests solely 
with their boards of trustees, subject onl 
to prior and final authority vested in ane 
nual conferences and other constitutiona 
bodies, and subject in regard to employed 
personnel, who may be effectvie minis# 
terial members, to prior obligations in 
herent in the Methodist appointive 
system. 





Tue Rev. Frep P. McGinnis, su- 
perintendent of Methodist work in 
Alaska—elected president of Alaska 
Methodist University in Anchorage. 


Dr. Don A. Cooke, pastor of First 
Church, Bradenton, Fla—becomes on 
January 1 general secretary and treas- 
urer of Methodist Council on World 
Service and Finance, succeeding Dr. 
Thomas B. Lugg who is retiring. 


Tue Rev. Epter G. Hawkins, Negro 
minister of New York City—appointed 
to second highest post in the United 
Presbyterian Church, that of vice mod- 
erator of its general assembly, and de- 
feated for moderatorship by two votes. 


Dr. J. P. Srarrorp, Mississippi 
Annual Conference lay leader and head 
of the Co-ordinating Council’s committee 
on structure—elected Layman of the 
Quadrennium by vote of annual confer- 
ence lay leaders attending General Con- 
ference. 


Mrs. Geratp H. Kennepy, wife of Los 
Angeles Area bishop and new president 
of the Council of Bishops—selected as 
president of the international organiza- 
tion of Methodist Bishops Wives, to suc- 


ceed Mrs. Paul E. Martin of Little Rocky 
Ark. 


Tue Rev. Ernest P. Bett, Sr., of 
Smoaks, S.C. author, and sports write 
for The State newspaper in Columbia 
received one of four Wofford College 
alumni citations June 5 for outstanding! 
service to the College. 


Joun W. Eysrer of the School of Inters 
national Service at American Universi 
—has appeared regularly on Introductio 
to the Old Testament, weekly televisiot 
program sponsored by the university and 
the council of churches. 


Tue Rev. P. C. Benyamin Barara 
Methodist public relations secretary foe 
Southern Asia and promotion secreta 
for the Delhi Area—given honorary DD 
from Oklahoma City University. 

Tue Rev. A. DupLtey Warp, Method 
ist Board of Social and Economic Rela# 
tions general secretary—is new chairmafi 
of the religious advisory council of t 
President’s Committee on Governmental 
Contracts. 


Tue Rev. Ricuarp H. Bauer, district 
superintendent at Portsmouth, Ohio— 
named executive secretray, Methodist In4 
terboard Committee on Christian Voc 
tions, Nashville. 
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